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My  Parachute 
Failed  to  Open  .  .  . 


By  GEORGE  E.  DAY 


A  fighter-bomber  pilot  tells  how  he  survived  the  "impossible" 


SO  this  is  death,  I  thought.  I  lay 
at  the  foot  of  a  slender  pine 
tree,  one  of  many  in  the  Queen's 
Forest.  The  tree  looked  as  if  it  might 
spear  upward  about  thirty  feet.  The 
sharp  bright  blue  of  the  English  sky 
emphasized  the  fragile  look  of  the 
boughs  and  I  could  see  where  several 
had  been  sheared  off.  Others  hung 
limply,  like  the  broken  arms  of  a  toy 
doll.  I  turned  my  head  slightly  to  the 
left  and  felt  a  tickling  sensation  start 
a  path  along  the  right  side  of  my 
forehead  and  down  into  my  eyebrow. 
When  I  brushed  a  hand  across  my 
face,  the  blood  gleamed  bright  red 
on  my  right  index  finger.  It  looks 
like  wine,  I  thought.  My  mind  said, 
"Lips  that  touch  wine  will  never 
touch  mine."  It  said  it  again  and 
again. 


Reprinted  by  special  permission  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Copyright 
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My  eyes  kept  trying  to  focus  on 
the  limp  canopy  of  my  parachute.  I 
followed  the  riser  cords  of  the  chute 
as  they  wove  in  and  out  of  the  pine 
tree.  I  never  thought  that  death  could 
have  sensations  like  this.  How  can 
death  have  sensations?  I  thought. 
How  can  you  see  a  tree  and  a  para- 
chute, and  hear  an  airplane  burn? 
Hear  an  airplane  burn!  Can  I  hear 
an  airplane  burn?  Yes,  I  can  hear — 
I  can  hear,  and  I  can  see.  But  I  can't 
breathe.  I  can't  breathe  and  my 
lungs  hurt,  and  my  chest  is  heaving. 
Why  isn't  the  air  sucking  into  my 
lungs?  Now  the  air  is  sucking  in  and 
I  can  hear  the  fire  more  plainly.  I 
feel  pine  needles  under  my  hand. 
My  back  hurts.  It  hurts  very  bad.  Is 
there  something  wrong  with  my  leg? 
It  hurts  too. 

Suddenly  the  big  realization  comes 
on.  I  hurt.  I  hurt  and  bleed,  but  I 
know  that  I  hurt  and  bleed.  I  can 
feel  it.  I  can  feel  it  because  I  am 
alive! 


How  can  I  be  alive?  How  can  I 
fall  four  or  five  hundred  feet  and 
be  alive?  Why  didn't  the  blasted 
parachute  work?  What  could  have 
happened?  Could  it  be  that  the 
slender  pine  I  lay  under  had  broken 
my  fall,  and  grabbed  my  parachute 
cords  in  her  slender  flimsy  arms,  and 
held  me  and  kept  me  safe  from 
death?  Was  it  the  tree?  Or  was  it 
luck?  Or  training?  Or  God?  "I  wasn't 
ready,"  my  mind  said.  "I  wasn't 
ready  at  all!"  Then  I  lay  and  prayed. 

No,  I  decided,  I  just  wasn't  ready. 
I  felt  joyous,  exhilarated,  as  if  I  had 
taken  an  overdose  of  alcohol.  The 
two  incidents  a  pilot  fears  most — a 
fire  on  take-off  and  an  explosion  in 
the  traffic  pattern — had  failed  to  get 
me.  In  1952  I  had  survived  the  first 
of  these;  the  jet  trainer  I  was  flying 
caught  on  fire  during  take-off.  I  had 
just  broken  ground  when  fuel  began 
leaking  back  into  the  engine  hot  sec- 
tion through  the  sucker  doors  which 
supply  the  jet  with  additional  air  at 
low  flying  speeds.  I  was  about  100 
feet  above  the  tall  slash  pines  off  the 
end  of  the  runway  at  Moody  Air 
Force  Base,  Georgia.  My  air  speed 
was  about  130  miles  per  hour.  The 
fire-warning  lights  illuminated.  I 
slammed  the  nose  forward  and 
skimmed  the  pine  treetops,  des- 
perately trying  to  build  up  air  speed. 
At  170  miles  per  hour  the  sucker 
doors  would  close  and  shut  off  the 
leakage  of  fuel. 

Just  at  the  instant  that  my  fire- 
warning  fight  illuminated,  my  wing- 
man,  Tom  Gayle  had  said  in  his 
Louisiana  drawl,  "You  are  siphoning 
fuel  out  the  fuselage  tank,  Blue  Lead. 
I'm  going  to  slide  out  a  little  here. 
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There  ain't  no  use  both  of  us  blow- 
ing up." 

I  smiled  now  as  I  thought  about 
it,  just  as  I  had  smiled  about  it  every 
time  it  came  to  mind  in  the  past.  His 
quick  comment  had  given  me  a  basis 
for  a  decision.  Too  low  and  slow  for 
a  bailout,  maybe  something  else 
would  work!  One  hundred  and  sev- 
enty indicated  air  speed.  The  fire- 
warning  light  went  out.  A  lot  of  luck, 
or  a  lot  of  something. 

NOW  I  had  beat  the  second  bad 
one.  My  aircraft  had  blown  up 
in  the  traffic  pattern  at  400-500  feet, 
my  chute  had  failed  to  open,  and  I 
was  still  alive. 

When  will  the  fire  trucks  and  the 
ambulance  get  here,  I  thought. 
Where  is  air  rescue  with  their  chop- 
pers? How  did  I  get  into  this?  My 
mind  answered,  "You  got  into  this 
because  it  is  what  you  want.  You 
don't  want  anything  else.  It  is  flying, 
and  flying  is  your  life." 

I  am  assigned  the  duty  of  flying 
with  each  tactical  pilot  in  our  or- 
ganization at  least  twice  a  year.  As 
standardization  officer,  I  try  to  meas- 
ure the  knowledge  and  the  tactical 
efficiency  of  our  fighter-bomber 
pilots.  I  report  my  findings  to  the 
wing  commander,  the  squadron  com- 
manders, and  the  director  of  opera- 
tions. It  is  in  this  way  that  we  keep 
our  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  our  organization,  the 
20th  Fighter  Bomber  Wing. 

On  June  10,  1957,  the  day  before 
my  accident,  I  decided  that  I  would 
go  to  the  79th  Squadron  of  our  wing, 
at  Woodbridge  R.A.F.  Station,  north 
and  east  of  London  and  fly  off  two 


Photo  by  Tom  Blau 


Captain  George  Day  and  his  wife,  Dorie,  in  the 
doorway  of  their  400-year-old  English  house. 


standardization  nights  that  were  due. 
It  was  a  cold,  miserable  day,  with 
clouds  scudding  along  about  400  feet 
above  the  ground;  and  rain  had  been 
falling  off  and  on  since  early  morn- 
ing. But  it  was  Whitmonday,  a  pop- 
ular English  holiday,  and  the  local 
populace  was  out  in  force.  In  the 
little  town  of  Finchingfield,  near  the 
Wethersfield  R.A.F.  Station  where  I 
was  based,  cars  and  people  choked 
the  road  above  the  scenic  village 
pond. 

I  drove  my  car  out  to  the  hard- 
stand  where  the  55th  Fighter  Bomber 
Squadron  parked  their  birds.  I  was 
taking  an  F-84F,  number  724,  be- 
longing to  Lt.  Jim  Hiteshew.  It  was 
named  the  Atom  Bum,  and  crewed 
by  A/lc  James  T.  Clem.  The  rain 


was  coming  down  fairly  hard  when 
I  drove  up,  but  Clem  sloshed  out  and 
joined  me  under  the  plane's  wing  as 
I  got  my  gear  together.  I  zipped  on 
my  Anti-G  suit,  slipped  my  Mae 
West  over  my  head  and  shoulders, 
and  checked  out  my  parachute.  We 
made  the  walk-around  inspection  of 
the  aircraft.  The  Bum  checked  out 
fine. 

The  tower  gave  me  take-off  in- 
structions to  the  west  and  I  prepared 
the  aircraft  for  an  instrument  climb. 
At  27,000  feet  I  broke  out  into  clear 
bright  sunshine.  I  made  a  port  turn, 
and  steered  back  across  Wethersfield 
to  my  destination,  an  hour's  flying 
time  away. 

The  Woodbridge  controller  gave 
me  permission  for  an  instrument  let- 


down,  with  a  radar  ground-controlled 
approach.  It  was  a  piece  of  cake. 
About  a  mile  out,  I  picked  up  the 
active  runway,  lined  up  with  it  and 
touched  down  easily.  The  Bum  had 
flown  like  a  homesick  angel.  I  made 
my  post-flight  and  it  checked  out 
equally  well.  Signing  off  an  O.K. 
flight,  I  closed  out  my  clearance. 

The  next  morning  I  had  1st  Lt. 
Ron  Luhks  brief  me  for  a  navigation 
proficiency  flight.  He  briefed  on 
normal  and  emergency  procedures. 
We  talked  the  flight  through  from 
take-off  to  landing,  and  I  was  satis- 
fied that  he  knew  what  he  was  to  do. 
I  would  fly  as  his  wingman  and  my 
job  was  to  check  his  signals,  pro- 
cedures, navigation  and  flying  tech- 
nique, and  to  help  him  look  around 
and  avoid  in-flight  collisions.  We  ex- 
pected to  be  back  at  Woodbridge  in 
about  an  hour. 

The  Atom  Bum  checked  out  nor- 
mally on  the  walk-around  inspection. 
My  watch  read  0915  as  Ron  climbed 
off  the  ladder  and  into  his  own 
F-84F.  The  crew  chief  steadied  my 
ladder  as  I  crawled  into  the  Bum's 
cockpit.  I  hooked  up  my  anti-G  suit, 
hooked  up  the  life  raft  and  read- 
justed the  leg  straps  of  my  chute.  I 
pulled  the  seat  up  to  the  top,  then 
backed  it  off  one  notch.  I  didn't  have 
to  do  this,  since  the  seat  position  was 
still  set  from  the  day  before;  it's  just 
something  I  always  do. 

AS  I  was  snapping  the  oxygen  hose 
onto  the  shoulder-harness  strap, 
the  crew  chief  commented  on  how 
complicated  flying  off  a  mission  was 
getting  to  be.  I  grinned.  I  couldn't 
have  agreed  more. 
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I  rotated  my  finger  in  a  circle  and 
the  crew  chief  signaled  that  I  had 
clearance  to  start  the  engine.  I 
pushed  the  starter  switch  to  the  up 
position.  The  starter  air  bottle  fired 
with  a  roar,  and  the  engine  imme- 
diately spun  to  25  per  cent  of  rated 
power.  Oil  pressure  O.K.,  tailpipe 
temperature  normal,  fuel  flow  in  the 
green.  The  start  was  good.  I  pulled 
the  safety  pins  which  prevented  the 
seat  from  being  fired  on  the  ground. 

As  my  radio  started  warming  up, 
I  could  hear  Lieutenant  Luhks  call- 
ing for  taxi  instructions.  In  a  moment 
he  was  taxiing  past  my  position,  and 
I  gave  him  the  O.K.  signal  with  my 
thumb  and  forefinger  making  an  O. 
I  dropped  the  flaps  for  take-off, 
pushed  the  power  up  and  taxied  out 
behind  him.  We  set  the  brakes  on 
the  runway,  and  on  the  signal  for 
full  power  I  pushed  the  throttle  all 
the  way  forward.  My  bird  accel- 
erated with  a  roar,  and  the  gauges 
all  indicated  in  the  green.  I  looked 
at  my  leader  and  watched  his  bird 
quiver  and  belch  vented  oil  out  the 
bottom  of  the  fuselage.  Only  the 
brakes  were  between  us  and  flying. 
I  signaled  ready  and  his  hand  fell 
forward.  In  seconds  we  had  the  nose- 
wheels  off  the  runway  as  our  birds 
tried  to  break  ground,  looking,  I 
knew,  like  awkward  bluebills  pad- 
dling on  take-off.  I  saw  Ron's  gear 
start  to  retract  and  I  cycled  mine  up, 
then  raised  the  flaps.  We  banked  out 
to  the  right,  leveled  and  set  course. 
The  flight  went  like  clockwork.  It 
was  an  unusually  bright,  clear  day 
for  England,  with  exceptional  visi- 
bility. Very  little  wind  was  moving 
the  smoke  in  the  villages.  A  few  thin 


cirrus  clouds  appeared  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  scattered  horsetails  off  an 
artist's  brush.  We  were  on  a  heading 
of  282  degrees  and  flying  200  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  ground 
rushed  behind  us  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  every  ten  seconds.  I  stacked  up, 
so  as  to  be  above  and  behind  Luhks. 
This  way  I  could  see  other  aircraft, 
radio  towers  or  other  obstructions 
before  they  would  be  visible  to  him. 
To  the  north  I  saw  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cambridge  University. 
It  pinwheeled  behind  my  wing  and 
faded  out  of  sight  behind. 

Our  turning  point  burst  upon  us, 
^nd  we  started  a  right  turn  to  the 
north.  I  checked  my  gauges  after  the 
rollout  on  course.  We  were  parallel- 
ing the  double  train  tracks  that  lead 
to  Sheffield.  I  heard  Luhks'  voice  on 
the  radio.  "Standard  two.  Leader 
here,  what  is  your  position?"  I  re- 
plied, "I'm  high  up  sun,  your  five 
o'clock."  "Roger,  I  have  you,"  Luhks 
answered. 

The  contour  of  the  land  began  to 
change  as  we  proceeded  north,  be- 
coming hilly  and  scarred.  A  few 
mines  became  visible.  Smoke  from 
the  factories  at  Sheffield  began  to 
sully  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 

As  we  turned  southeast  from 
Sheffield,  I  called  Luhks  and  asked 
him  for  a  radio  check.  He  replied, 
"Stan  two,  I  am  reading  you  garbled, 
but  if  you  are  asking  where  we  are, 
the  airfield  at  eleven  o'clock  is 
Swinderby."  I  replied,  "Roger." 

I  could  see  the  town  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  coming  up  at  eleven 
o'clock.  We  were  exactly  on  our  time. 
We  had  been  flying  for  fifty-eight 
minutes,   and  up   ahead  about  two 


o'clock  I  could  see  our  departure 
field,  looking  like  a  big  flat  scar  on 
the  multicolored  green  of  the  Eng- 
lish countryside.  As  we  passed  Bury, 
I  rechecked  my  clock.  Three  minutes 
left  to  fly.  It  had  been  a  good  flight, 
I  thought. 

At  that  instant  the  illumination  of 
a  red  light  in  my  cockpit  caught  my 
eye.  I  called  Luhks  and  told  him 
that  I  had  a  minor  red  light  on,  and 
he  acknowledged  and  advised  that 
I  could  take  the  lead.  This  way  he 
could  do  my  looking  around  for  me 
while  I  concentrated  on  my  trouble. 
I  slid  into  the  lead  and  gave  the 
standard  hand  signal  indicating  a 
radio  channel  change  that  would  put 
us  back  into  radio  contact  with  the 
Woodbridge  tower.  I  requested  land- 
ing instructions,  but  was  unable  to 
make  the  radio  contact.  I  tried  the 
secondary  channel,  but  still  could  not 
raise  anyone  in  the  ground  station. 
I  realized  later  that  my  radio  had 
been  burned  out,  but  at  the  time  I 
didn't  even  know  that  I  had  a  fire. 

I  started  a  slow  climbing  turn  to 
get  into  the  flame-out  pattern,  a 
spiraling  descent  from  which  a  land- 
ing can  be  executed  any  time  after 
the  engine  fails.  I  had  little  reason 
then  to  suspect  engine  failure,  but  it 
is  a  good  precautionary  procedure. 
I  kept  my  flame-out  high — about 
2500  feet — and  close,  so  if  my  en- 
gine quit,  I'd  still  have  it  made.  But 
as  I  rolled  out  of  my  turn  to  final 
approach,  I  caught  sight  of  a  large 
transport  craft  aproaching  the  run- 
way on  which  I  intended  to  land.  I 
called  the  tower  and  asked  them  tc 
send  the  transport  around,  but  I  was 
still  not  communicating. 
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We  continued  our  landing  pattern. 
I  was  closing  fairly  rapidly  on  the 
transport  because  of  the  large  dif- 
ference in  our  landing  speeds.  The 
transport  touched  down  and  lum- 
bered slowly  along  on  the  runway. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  I 
could  not  land  without  taking  the 
chance  of  overrunning  the  big  air- 
craft, I  broke  off  my  flame-out  ap- 
proach at  about  1400  feet,  cleaned 
the  gear,  brought  my  flaps  up  and 
entered  the  normal  landing  circle. 
This  type  of  approach  is  known  as  a 
360-degree  overhead  approach.  I 
had  completed  the  first  180  degrees 
of  the  landing  circle,  and  had  ex- 
tended gear  and  flaps  again,  when  a 
loud  explosion  close  behind  me 
jarred  the  aircraft.  I  was  right  over 
base  housing,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  south  of  touchdown  point  on 
the  270-degree  runway.  I  quickly 
checked  the  hydraulic-pressure 
gauges.  No  sweat,  both  were  holding 
steady!  No  problem  of  having  the 
controls  freeze  from  lack  of  hydraulic 
pressure.  I  continued  my  left-hand 
turn,  losing  altitude,  and  eased  the 
power  back  to  idle. 

r  I  'HEN,  with  one  more  90-degree 
■*•  turn  still  to  make  to  line  up  with 
the  runway,  I  heard  a  severe  rumble 
from  the  jet  compressor  and  the 
whole  airplane  began  to  shake  under 
me.  Suddenly  there  was  another, 
louder  rumble  and  the  engine  started 
throwing  compressor  blades,  making 
a  racket  like  shrapnel  bouncing  off 
metal  plate.  Heavy,  biting,  fuel  fog 
started  pouring  into  the  cockpit  until 
I  could  not  see  the  consoles  at  my 
elbows — or  the  runway  or  horizon. 
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I  was  about  500  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  at  this  point  the  con- 
trols began  to  stiffen.  Apparently 
some  lines  had  been  cut  in  the  ex- 
plosions. My  position  was  such  that 
if  I  could  just  get  the  aircraft  rolled 
level,  and  if  I  could  keep  my  present 
northwest  heading,  I  would  be  clear 
of  the  field  and  the  housing  in  a  few 
seconds.  Perhaps  I  could  even  get 
enough  altitude  to  bail  out.  I  knew 
by  now  that  I  was  on  fire,  of  course, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  bird 
before  it  blew.  The  engine  groaned 
as  I  shoved  the  throttle  forward.  I 
was  down  to  about  400  feet  now,  and 
I  had  to  get  more  altitude,  but  the 
Bum  felt  as  though  it  were  only 
mushing,  neither  climbing  nor  sink- 
ing. Not  enough  power  to  climb.  I 
could  hear  some  noise  in  the  radio, 
and  detected  the  phrase,  "On  fire." 
The  engine  was  getting  sicker,  and 
the  stall  was  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. 

I  ripped  the  canopy-jettison  handle 
up  and  the  canopy  fired  off.  The  sud- 
den rush  of  air  whipped  into  the 
cockpit  and  my  eyes  were  immedi- 
ately aggravated  by  the  additional  ir- 
ritant of  dirt  off  the  cockpit  floor.  I 
was  heading  northwest  as  desired, 
but  was  now  in  a  slight  turn  to  the 
right.  It  looked  as  if  I  might  have  lost 
a  little  more  altitude.  I  dragged  my 
heels  back  into  the  seat-jettison  stir- 
rups, just  as  the  aircraft  quit  flying 
and  began  to  buck,  on  the  edge  of  a 
dive. 

I  jerked  the  seat-jettison  trigger 
up,  heard  the  seat  fire  and  felt  the 
terrific  acceleration  of  being  ejected. 
The  wind  blast  was  tremendous  for 
a  moment.  Then,  as  the  seat  rolled 


upside  down,  the  automatic  belt  re- 
lease dropped  me  out,  and  I  discov- 
ered that  I  was  looking  up  the  tail- 
pipe of  the  Bum.  It  was  about  forty 
yards  away,  rolling  on  its  back.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  huge  yellow  ball  of 
fire  belched  out  of  the  tailpipe,  and 
some  parts  started  to  come  off  the  aft 
section  of  the  aircraft. 

Out  of  the  seat.  Count!  Count!  I 
kept  saying  to  myself.  One  thousand 
one,  one  thousand  two!  No  chute! 
Where  was  the  opening  shock  of  the 
chute?  I  reached  for  the  D  ring  as 
I  realized  that  the  parachute's  auto- 
matic feature  must  have  failed.  The 
D  ring  was  out  of  its  flap,  and  was 
banging  about  in  the  area  of  my  hip. 
After  an  eternity  that  may  have 
lasted  half  a  second  or  so,  I  caught 
hold  of  it  and  jerked  my  arm  out  all 
the  way.  How  high  am  I?  Yd  better 
get  my  feet  down.  I  put  my  head 
down  on  my  chest  and  got  my  feet 
inclined  toward  the  ground.  Where 
was  the  chute?  Where  in  thunder 
was  the  chute?  I  looked  up  the  riser 
cords.  Nothing  was  happening.  No 
blossom!  No  big  orange-and- white 
bloom;  just  a  lot  of  flapping  nylon. 
I  looked  at  the  ground,  then  back  at 
the  streaming  chute.  Using  the  old 
R.A.F.  expression,  I  thought  out 
loud,  "I've  bought  the  farm.  What 
a  lousy  way  to  go!" 

Out  of  the  corners  of  my  eyes,  I 
saw  the  pines  of  the  forest  I  was 
falling  into.  I  looked  up  at  the  chute 
again.  Still  flapping!  A  wild  thought, 
Maybe  I  can  grab  hold  of  a  pine 
tree  and  break  my  fall.  At  the  instant 
that  I  glanced  back  toward  the 
ground,  I  smashed  heavily  into  the 
upper  branches  of  a  thirty-foot  pine 


tree.  I  buffeted  down,  feeling  curi- 
ously detached  from  the  bruising  and 
unrelated  to  the  crackling  of  tree 
limbs  as  I  careened  off  the  pine's 
stem. 

I  lay  on  the  ground  in  a  dream 
world,  with  my  mind  racing  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  had  made  it.  I  had 
accepted  death,  believed  in  it,  and  I 
had  escaped  it.  And,  I  felt  proudly, 
I  had  accepted  it  without  fear  or 
terror. 

Mercy,  but  I  hurt!  There  was 
blood  on  my  jacket  sleeve.  I  wiped 
the  right  side  of  my  head.  My  ear 
felt  sticky  and  was  bleeding.  Could  I 
sit  up,  I  wondered.  I  grabbed  the 
chute  risers  and  dragged  myself  up- 
right. Would  the  fire  get  me?  That 
would  really  be  ironical.  The  fire  was 
behind  me.  I  turned  to  look.  The 
Bum  was  not  visible,  but  a  tower  of 
black  smoke  was  pouring  up  through 
the  trees.  I  was  about  ninety  yards 
from  where  the  orange-and-red  fire 
was  ravaging  the  derelict.  And  I  saw 
that  there  was  a  firebreak  about 
fifteen  yards  wide  which  separated 
me  from  the  section  of  forest  where 
the  Bum  was  interred.  How  many 
breaks  could  I  get  in  one  day? 

I  unzipped  my  Anti-G  suit  leg  zip- 
per. The  left  ankle  had  a  crazy  bend 
to  it — broken,  I  guessed.  How  long 
before  the  rescue  will  come?  I  pulled 
back  my  flying  gauntlet  to  check  my 
watch.  Gone!  I  looked  around  the 
spot  I  had  fallen.  It  wasn't  there.  I 
still  don't  know  where  or  how  it 
could  have  come  off. 

The  noise  of  a  heavy  truck  began 
to  penetrate  the  forest.  I  could  see 
a  huge  red  fire  engine.  Roaring  down 
the  firebreak,  it  was  trying  to  get  to 
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the  aircraft.  The  first  concern  of  the 
fire  crew  is  the  pilot  and  they  will  go 
to  any  extreme  to  pull  a  pilot  out  of 
a  crashed  plane.  I  sat  a  dozen  feet  off 
to  the  side  of  the  firebreak,  but  as  the 
engine  roared  past,  everyone  aboard 
was  alert  to  the  fire  and  no  one  saw 
me  or  my  chute  tangled  in  the  tree. 
The  firemen  looked  like  something 
out  of  Mars,  with  their  big  asbestos 
suits  and  enormous  plate-glass- 
fronted  helmets  and  huge  mittens.  I 
watched  them  start  to  bring  the  fire 
under  control. 

An  old  blue  field  ambulance  came 
rocking  and  jolting  down  the  fire- 
break. I  pulled  myself  erect  on  the 
risers.  I  waved  and  whistled  fran- 
tically. I  didn't  want  to  get  missed 
at  this  stage  of  the  game.  The  am- 
bulance ground  to  a  halt  and  medics 
carrying  a  stretcher  headed  my  way 
on  a  dead  run.  The  doctor,  lugging 
his  black  emergency  bag,  was  run- 
ning a  close  second.  When  he  came 
close  enough  to  be  recognized,  I  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  con- 
fusion. He  looked  just  like  one  of 
my  best  friends,  our  squadron  doc- 
tor, Dr.  Richard  Hansen.  But  it 
couldn't  be,  because  he  was  back  at 
Wethersfield,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
at  Woodbridge.  Something  has  hap- 
pened to  my  mind,  I  thought.  It 
must  be  shock!  What  can  be  making 
me  think  this? 

The  doctor  was  not  faring  much 
better.  He  looked  at  me  and  inquired 
unbelievingly.  "Judge?" — that's  my 
nickname,  thanks  to  a  law  degree. 
"Is  that  you,  Judge?  George  Day,  is 
that  you?"  His  cigar  dropped  out  of 
his  mouth.  "What  are  you  doing  over 
here?"  he  asked.  Then,  "Where  does 
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it  hurt?  Arch  your  back  up  a  little." 
He  began  issuing  instructions,  and 
in  minutes  he  had  expertly  splinted 
my  ankle  and  transferred  me  to  a 
stretcher.  My  back  had  been  padded 
just  right  in  case  of  some  injury. 
Within  thirty  minutes  of  the  bailout, 
I  was  in  the  X-ray  room  of  the  Bent- 
waters  Royal  Air  Force  Station. 

While  he  examined  X  rays  of  my 
ankle  and  back,  Doc  explained  to  me 
that  on  this  particular  day  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  substitute  for 
the  regular  flight  surgeon  at  Wood- 
bridge.  He  said  he  had  expected  to 
find  a  pilot  from  one  of  the  local 
squadrons  at  the  accident,  It  was  as 
great  a  shock  to  him  to  find  me  lying 
there  as  it  was  for  me  to  see  him. 
Just  then  it  occurred  to  Doc  that 
his  cigar  was  missing.  "Good  night," 
he  exclaimed,  "let's  not  burn  the  for- 
est down."  He  and  all  the  medics  got 
busy  and  hunted  the  area  over.  In  a 
few  minutes,  they  found  Doc's  cigar 
and  holder.  It  had  simply  died  out. 

A  FEW  minutes  later,  my  wing 
-**■  commander,  Col.  Ray  Toliver, 
arrived  from  Woodbridge  R.A.F.  Sta- 
tion to  congratulate  me  on  my  near 
miss  and  wish  me  luck  in  my  recov- 
ery. Right  behind  him  entered  my 
wife,  Doris,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Wethersfield  to  Woodbridge  in 
the  commander's  staff  car.  She  was 
smiling,  cool  and  completely  un- 
shaken. She  had  been  telephoned 
direct  and  the  whole  incident  had 
been  explained  very  smoothly  to  her. 
She  said  that  she  was  really  happy 
the  aircraft  had  not  clobbered  any 
built-up  area,  or  caused  any  more 
damage  than  it  had.  And  naturally 


she  felt  relieved  that  I  was  not 
banged  up  any  worse. 

Why  I  wasn't  hurt  worse — how  I 
survived  the  bailout  at  all — is  some- 
thing I  can't  really  explain.  I'm  back 
flying  fighter-bombers  again  now, 
but  by  all  the  odds  I  shouldn't  even 
be  alive. 

Fliers  have  an  old  and  bad  joke 
about  parachutes:  "If  it  doesn't  open, 
take  it  back."  But  there  are  not  many 
members  of  the  Take  It  Back  Club. 
A  number  of  people  have  insisted  to 
me  that  my  chute  must  have  opened. 
It  is  logical  to  think  so.  Yet  I  watched 
it  stream  till  I  hit  the  tree.  It  had 
no  air  in  it  then.  I'm  convinced  that 
the  pine  tree  saved  my  life.  I  hit  into 


its  springy  top  and  could  feel  it  give 
under  me.  That  broke  my  fall  pretty 
well,  and  the  tangling  of  my  shroud 
lines  around  it  did  the  rest.  That,  and 
the  deep  cushion  of  pine  needles  on 
the  ground — and  the  G  suit,  which 
probably  saved  me  from  a  broken 
back. 

But  even  these  things  don't  tell  the 
whole  story.  If  God  hadn't  taken  over 
the  instant  I  fired  the  seat,  I  would 
not  be  writing  this.  Perhaps  Col. 
Mike  McCarthy,  our  director  of  op- 
erations, summed  it  up  best  of  all 
when  he  said,  only  half  kidding,  "I 
knew  you  had  been  living  good,  but 
I  didn't  know  you'd  been  living  that 
good."  ■  ■ 


"Look,  if  Uncle  Sam  trusts  me  with  a  jet  worth 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars;  why  can't  you 
let  me  have  ten  bucks  till  payday?" 
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U/luf,  Be  Qwd? 


By  WALLACE  M.  HALE 


A  SOLDIER  in  an  airborne  out- 
-*""*-  fit  once  said,  "Jumping  out  of  an 
airplane  is  quite  a  trial  for  me  but 
the  challenge  I  feel  standing  in  the 
door  of  an  airplane  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  and  flying  120  miles  per 
hour  is  nothing  to  compare  with  what 
I  feel  when  I  am  tempted  to  do 
wrong/'  And  he  concluded,  "Never 
yet  have  I  failed  to  do  the  right  thing 
when  faced  with  a  tactical  military 
decision,  but  many  times  I  haven't 
had  the  courage  to  do  what  I  knew 
was  morally  right." 

"Why  Be  Good?"  is  a  question 
thinking  men  have  always  dealt  with. 
I  suspect  each  of  you  who  reads  this 
article  has  at  one  rime  or  another 
been  galled  by  the  burden  of  moral- 
ity. 

If  There  Were  No  Morals 

Just  imagine  what  the  world  would 
be  like  if  there  were  no  morality  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  people.  To  get 
a  finer  focus,  imagine  a  community 
or  home  without  morality.  Finally, 
think  of  the  fife  of  any  one  person 
without  morality. 

Perhaps  hell  is  the  best  illustration 
of  a  society  without  morality.  There 
every  member's  philosophy  is, 
"What's  best  for  me";  he  has  no  con- 
cern for,  "What's  best  for  others."  If 
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we  imagine  cars  in  hell,  then  there 
are  no  speed  limits.  Drivers  drive  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  There  is  no 
law,  nor  order,  no  kind  words,  no 
kind  acts,  no  mercy,  no  justice.  There 
are  no  courts  because  the  law  of  the 
jungle  has  priority.  "I'll  take  and  eat 
what  I'm  big  enough  to  eat,"  they 
say. 

Just  imagine  a  community  with- 
out marriage,  children  without  re- 
sponsible fathers  and  mothers,  homes 
without  security  from  bandits  and 
rapists,  people  without  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, old  folks'  homes,  Com- 
munity Chests,  Red  Cross,  and  most 
of  all,  visualize  hearts  without  God 
and  God's  law — and,  therefore,  with- 
out God's  love  for  them  and  for  their 
neighbors. 

Law  Is  Necessary 

.  Sensible  people  have  always  felt 
the  need  for  self-regulation  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  order  that  they  might  live 
in  peace  with  their  neighbors.  Of 
course,  this  has  a  measure  of  self- 
interest,  because  a  man  can  sleep 
better  when  he  has  acceptable 
ground  rules  for  life;  he's  not  so 
afraid  that  someone  will  cut  his 
throat  while  he  sleeps. 

The  Chinese  and  Indian  philos- 
ophers began  to  work  out  moral  reg- 
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ulations  and  advised  their  neighbors 
that  these  rules  were  sensible  and 
sound.  The  Greek  philosophers  and 
others  down  to  this  day  have  ap- 
pealed to  men  to  use  their  heads — 
to  accept  moral  law — as  a  way  to 
attain  a  better  life  for  them  and  their 
community.  Why? 

First  of  all,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  home  had  to  be  respected  if  life 
were  to  have  a  dependable  founda- 
tion. The  marriage  vow  came  to  be 
respected  even  in  the  most  primitive 
societies.  Children  were  taught  to 
obey  and  respect  their  parents.  Par- 
ents were  expected  to  protect,  nur- 
ture, and  teach  their  children  the 
better  way  of  life  as  they  them- 
selves knew  it. 

Secondly,  the  community — or  the 
society — or  state,  was  considered  es- 
sential and  men  were  to  be  obedient 
to  it.  They  were  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  community  with  taxes,  lead- 
ership, and  with  loyalty.  In  times  of 
war,  men  were  expected  to  fight  and 
even  die  for  the  state. 

The  Hebrews  came  to  know  an 


even  more  dependable  moral  stand- 
ard. They  came  to  know  the  One 
God,  and  he  revealed  his  moral  law 
to  them  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Think  of  these  commandments  and 
the  tremendous  authority  they  imply: 
I  am  the  Lord,  thy  God — 

1.  Thou    shalt    have    no    other 
gods  but  me; 

2.  Thou   shalt   not   make   unto 
thyself  any  graven  image; 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  in  vain; 

4.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy; 

5.  Honor   thy   father   and   thy 
mother; 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill; 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery; 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal; 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbor; 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Law  Can  Be  Evaded 

The  commandment  that  states, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  does  not  strict- 
ly prohibit  burning  out  someone's 
eye,  or  cutting  off  his  ears,  or  break- 
ing his  legs.  You  can  leave  a  man  a 
physical  wreck  and  still  not  take  his 
life. 

Again,  the  law  that  states,  "Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  does  not 
legally  forbid  a  man's  inducing 
another  man's  wife  to  neglect  her 
husband  and  her  children.  She  may 
even  leave  her  home  and  still  not 
break  the  law. 

The  Hebrews  recognized  many  of 
these  problems  and  made  more  laws 
to  interpret  other  laws.  When  Jesus 
came  to  earth,  he  gave  the  world  a 
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new  approach  to  morality  that  was 
even  more  difficult.  He  astounded  the 
world — and  still  astounds  it — by  a 
simple  truth  such  as  this:  "You  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  and  who- 
soever shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  judgment;  but  I  say  unto  you, 
That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment;  and  who- 
ever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council:  but 
whoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  hellfire.  Therefore  if 
thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and 
there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
has  ought  against  thee;  Leave  there 
thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 
way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  broth- 
er, and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." 
(Matt.  5:21-24). 

He  also  said,  'Ye  have  heard  that 
it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery:  But  I 
say  unto  you  that  whosoever  looks 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already 
in  his  heart"    (Matt.   5:27-28). 

Love  Gives  Meaning  to  Law 

Jesus  realized  how  impossible  it 
was  to  keep  the  many  laws  without 
a  new  ingredient  in  the  life  of  man. 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you;  that  you  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven" 
(Matt.  5:43-45) .  He  challenged  men, 
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"Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  nor  steal:  For 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also"  (Matt.  6:20-21). 
And  he  gave  us  a  final  answer  to  our 
desire  for  security  by  saying,  "Seek 
first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  (food, 
clothes)  shall  be  yours  as  well." 

So  Why  Be  Good? 

The  human  answer  is  that  morality 
is  logical.  Yet,  we  know  that  the 
human  answer  is  a  convenience  that 
is  set  aside  when  our  own  best  in- 
terest is  at  stake.  Speed  laws  are 
right — until  we  are  late  for  an  ap- 
pointment. Then  they  are  right  for 
everyone  else  but  us. 

Jesus'  answer  is  that  goodness  is 
what  God  expects  of  us.  This  is  our 
tribute  to  him.  This  is  our  badge  of 
loyalty — but  most  of  all,  this  is  the 
proof  that  we  love  him,  and  this,  too, 
is  proof  that  we  love  our  fellow  men. 

Following  Jesus,  Paul  pointed  out 
that  the  man  who  fives  down  on  the 
plane  of  pure  physical  desires  is  go- 
ing to  develop  a  carnal-minded  per- 
sonality; but  the  person  who  listens 
to  the  Voice  of  the  Spirit,  develops 
a  personality  sensitive  to  goodness, 
truth,  and  beauty.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  ourselves  to  "sow  to  the 
spirit"  and  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  others  to  do  them  good — so,  "as 
we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
to  all  men"  (Gal.  6:10).  Read  this 
entire  passage — Galatians  6:1-10 — 
for  Paul's  answer  to  the  question 
we've  raised — "Why  Be  Good?" 


SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  THE  WISE 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  most  knocking  is  done  by  folks  who 
don't  know  how  to  ring  the  bell? 

— Cy   N.    Peace 

The  inability  of  individuals  and  groups  to  communicate  their  feelings 
and  ideas  to  one  another  is  without  doubt  the  outstanding  defect  that 
civilization  is  facing  today. 

— Elton  Mayo  in  Phoenix  Flame 

The  hardest  people  to  reach  with  the  love  of  God  are  not  the  bad 
people.  They  know  they  are  bad.  They  have  no  defense.  The  hardest  to 
win  for  God  are  the  self-righteous  people. 

— Charles  L.  Allen  in  When  the  Heart  Is  Hungry 

When  we  look  at  what  we  want  and  then  compare  that  with  what 
we  have,  we  shall  be  unhappy.  When  we  think  of  what  we  deserve, 
then  of  what  we  have,  we  shall  thank  God. 

— Christian  Observer 

In  1812  an  English  Quaker  was  disowned  for  marrying  a  Unitarian. 
It  is  reported  that  he  was  readmitted  after  having  made  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that,  though  he  could  not — out  of  courtesy  to  his  wife — 
say  he  repented  having  married  her,  he  could  say  that  he  would  not 
do  it  again. 

— Irvin    and    Ruth    Foley    in    Friendly   Anecdotes 

Life  may  begin  at  forty,  but  by  that  time  it's  more  difficult  to  keep 
your  chin  up,  because  it's  likely  doubled. 

— Jules  Henry  Marr 

The  man  who  doesn't  know  where  his  next  dollar  is  coming  from, 
usually  has  a  wife  who  knows  where  it's  going. 

— Anna    Herbert 

It's  not  what  you've  lost,  but  what  you  have  left  that  counts. 

— Harold  Russell,  who  lost  both  hands  in  World  War  II 

PRAYER  OF  ST.  PATRICK:  I  establish  myself  today  in  the  power  of 
God  to  guide  me,  the  might  of  God  to  uphold  me,  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  teach  me,  the  eye  of  God  to  watch  over  me,  the  ear  of  God  to  hear 
me,  the  word  of  God  to  speak  for  me,  the  hand  of  God  to  protect  me, 
the  way  of  God  to  lie  before  me,  the  shield  of  God  to  shelter  me,  the 
host  of  God  to  defend  me. 
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VUe  Matched  fyuj44/ie& 

By  CHARLOTTE  and  DAN  ROSS 


I  THOUGHT  perhaps  you  might 
be  able  to  help,  Mei  Wong."  The 
attractive  blond  girl  leaned  anxiously 
toward  the  broad  mahogany  desk  be- 
hind which  the  proprietor  of  the 
Bombay  Art  and  Curio  Company 
was  seated. 

The   stout,    elderly   Chinese   fon- 
dled a  delicate  porcelain  figure  of  a 
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seventeenth  century  woman  of  the 
Kang  Hsi  period,  finished  in  a  soft, 
yet  vivid  green.  "Stephen  Claridge 
has  the  matching  piece  you  say?"  His 
wide,  bland  face  studied  his  caller. 
"Yes,"  her  voice  was  bitter  as  she 
slumped  back  in  her  chair  again.  "He 
tricked  my  father  out  of  it  just  before 
his  death.  Father  needed  some  im- 


lA  thief  needs  a  dozen  eyes — an  honest  man  only  one.' 


mediate  cash  badly  and  he  gave  the 
male  figure  to  Mr.  Claridge  as  col- 
lateral." 

"And  now  Claridge  refuses  to  re- 
turn it,  even  though  you  have  offered 
him    full   repayment   of   the    loan?" 

"That's  right."  The  girl's  blue  eyes 
were  flecked  with  anger.  "He  has  a 
bill  of  sale  with  my  father's  signa- 
ture. I  know  it's  a  forgery.  Father 
assured  me  that  the  figure  was  to  be 
returned.  But  how  can  I  prove  it?" 

Mei  Wong  put  the  tiny  figure  on 
his  desk  and  rising  stepped  over  to 
a  shelf  stacked  with  books  and 
opened  a  large  black  volume.  "There 
can't  be  more  than  three  complete 
sets  of  the  figures  of  Kang  Hsi  in 
existence  today,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
deftly  flipped  through  the  book's 
pages,  finally  halting  at  an  entry. 
"The  pair  of  figures  would  bring  you 
thousands — there  are  standing  bids 
for  them  from  several  museums." 

"But  the  woman  alone  is  worth 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that.  Claridge 
has  made  me  a  ridiculous  offer  for 
her."  The  girl's  voice  was  filled  with 
despair,  "And  unless  I  can  find  some 
way  to  get  back  the  male  figure  I 
suppose  I  may  as  well  accept." 

Mei  Wong  returned  to  his  desk 
and  stood  gazing  down  at  the  pre- 
cious bit  of  porcelain.  "In  that  event 
Claridge  would  net  himself  a  hand- 
some profit  on  his  maneuver,"  he 
said  quietly. 

The  girl  nodded.  "He  can  afford 
to  wait.  I  can't."  She  looked  about  at 
the  shelves  filled  with  antiques;  the 
dozens  of  colorful  paintings;  exqui- 
site works  in  enamel  and  brass.  "I 


thought  perhaps  you  might  have  the 
mate  of  it  here  or  some  knowledge 
where  another  such  piece  could  be 
located." 

The  old  Chinese  shook  his  head. 
"I  have  not  handled  a  true  Kang  Hsi 
figure  in  many  years."  He  indicated 
the  treasure-laden  room  with  a  sur- 
prisingly delicate  hand.  "There  are 
many  fine  things  here  but  nothing  of 
such  value.  Your  only  hope  lies  in 
persuading  Claridge  to  part  with  the 
mandarin  piece." 

"And  that  is  highly  unlikely." 

"True,"  Mei  Wong  admitted  and 
moved  to  the  window  overlooking 
the  bay.  He  stood,  a  preoccupied 
Buddha  in  an  immaculate  white 
suit.  "Claridge  is  a  difficult  man  to 
reason  with — he  has  a  vulture-like 
appetite  for  money.  My  personal 
dealings  with  him  have  been  invari- 
ably  marked   with   unpleasantness." 

"I  guess  there  just  isn't  any  way 
out." 

"It  is  difficult."  Mei  Wong  faced 
her  once  again.  "I  will  need  time  to 
give  the  matter  consideration.  If  you 
would  leave  the  piece  with  me  to- 
night and  come  again  tomorrow 
afternoon — by  then  something  may 
have  occurred  to  me." 

The  girl  was  quick  to  agree.  But 
as  Mei  Wong  showed  her  to  the 
door  he  could  see  that  it  was  more  a 
gesture  of  resignation  than  hope. 

A  ND  she  was  still  wan  and  nerv- 
-**■  ous  when  she  returned  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Mei  Wong  too  presented 
a  rather  doleful  appearance.  "I  have 
carefully  gone  into  the  matter,"  he 
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said,  "and  I  feel  that  Claridge  has  the 
upper  hand.  But,  if  you  wish,  we  can 
interview  him." 

"At  least  that  would  be  better  than 
just  giving  up." 

"Perhaps."  There  was  a  hopeless 
note  in  the  art  dealer's  voice.  He 
lifted  a  small  chamois  bag.  "I  have 
the  porcelain  piece  in  this,"  he  said, 
"for  extra  protection."  Then  he  de- 
posited it  in  a  large  leather  brief 
case.  "We  will  take  it  with  us,  per- 
haps the  sight  of  it  may  have  some 
effect  on  Claridge." 

"Make  him  a  bit  more  determined 
I  should  imagine."  The  young  wom- 
an smiled  bitterly. 

They  left  the  hotel  and  Mei  Wong 
led  her  along  the  crowded  street, 
carefully  holding  the  brief  case  close 
to  him.  The  old  Chinese  engaged 
a  taxi  and  the  native  driver  raced 
them  across  the  city  as  though  pur- 
sued by  a  thousand  devils.  Mei 
Wong  sat  back  complacently  and  the 
girl  watched  with  nervous  fascina- 
tion as  they  weaved  past  every  traffic 
obstacle,  the  horn  honking  con- 
tinually and  the  brakes  never  used 
once.  As  they  hurtled  by  plodding 
bullock  carts,  midget  English  cars 
and  giant  motor  transports  Mei 
Wong  seemed  lost  in  his  thoughts. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  jarring 
halt  before  the  small  brownstone 
building  that  housed  Stephen  Clar- 
idge's realty  company.  Mei  Wong 
paid  the  driver  and  they  went  inside. 

Claridge  was  a  spare,  gray-haired 
man  with  pinched  features.  He 
greeted  them,  smiling  uneasily. 
"Pleasant  to  see  you  again,  Mei 
Wong."  The  oily  voice  was  not  con- 
vincing. 
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The      art      dealer      immediately 
plunged  into  the  subject  of  his  visit. 
"Mr.   Claridge,  I  find  your  attitude 
toward  this  young  woman  bordering 
on  the  dishonest." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  Mei  Wong, 
surprised  at  the  vehement  anger  in 
his  voice  and  the  frown  on  his  or- 
dinarily impassive  face.  She  had 
never  seen  the  old  man  quite  so  up- 
set. 

"You  have  no  right  to  interfere," 
Claridge's  face  colored. 

"Her  father  made  a  definite  ar- 
rangement that  you  would  return  the 
male  figure  of  Kang  Hsi  on  repay- 
ment of  his  loan.  Why  won't  you  live 
up  to  the  bargain?  You  know  this 
girl  needs  the  matched  pair  to  realize 
a  proper  price.  You  have  enough 
surely.  Why  rob  her?" 

"There  was  no  agreement  to  return 
the  piece."  Claridge's  small  eyes 
wandered  evasively.  "No  doubt  you 
hope  to  collect  a  fat  fee  by  black- 
mailing me  into  giving  it  up." 

Mei  Wong  jumped  to  his  feet. 
"How  dare  you  suggest  such  a  thing!" 
he  cried. 

The  girl  rose  and  touched  the  old 
man's  arm.  "Please  don't  upset  your- 
self anymore,"  she  said,  "I  knew  it 
would  be  useless." 

Claridge  flashed  a  thin,  sarcastic 
smile  of  triumph.  "At  least  she's 
showing  some  sense,"  he  said.  "You'd 
be  doing  her  a  real  favor  if  you  per- 
suaded her  to  sell  the  other  figure 
to  me." 

"On  the  contrary,"  Mei  Wong  re- 
plied, suddenly  cloaked  in  a  mean- 
ingful calm,  "rather  than  do  that  I 
prefer  to  pay  her  the  paltry  sum  it 
will  bring  myself." 


And  with  that  he  snapped  open 
the  brief  case  and  removed  the 
chamois  covered  figure.  "I  will  make 
good  your  loss."  He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  girl  as  he  took  the  delicate- 
ly-fashioned treasure  from  the  bag 
and  without  hesitating  threw  it  down 
on  the  tiled  floor.  The  dainty  piece 
crashed  to  bits  before  her  astonished 
eyes. 

"You  old  fool!"  Claridge  shouted. 

Mei  Wong  crumbled  the  few  re- 
maining fragments  of  the  porcelain 
woman  with  his  heel.  "This  will 
teach  you  more  clearly  than  any 
other  means  there  is  small  gain  in 
your  sort  of  dealing.  The  profit  of 
your  dishonesty  is  forever  lost."  He 
said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "Now  we  will 
go."  And  he  led  the  girl  from  the 
room. 

As  they  stepped  into  the  street 
again  she  stopped  and  said,  "I  hated 
to  see  it  destroyed  even  though  it 
was  the  only  way  to  settle  accounts." 

Mei  Wong  nodded  absently.  "You 
will  have  my  check  for  the  figure 
tomorrow." 

1  I  "WO  weeks  later  the  girl  received 
•*■  a  note  asking  her  to  visit  the 
art  dealer.  Once  again  she  found 
herself  across  the  desk  from  Mei 
Wong  in  the  subdued  amber  of  the 


late  afternoon  sun  that  filled  the 
room. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said  and  reaching 
down  opened  a  drawer  and  lifted  out 
the  small  mandarin  male  figure  of 
Kang  Hsi.  He  beamed  at  her  sur- 
prise. "Claridge  was  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  this  after  our  little  scene  in 
his  office.  An  associate  of  mine 
picked  it  up  a  few  days  ago — at  a 
most  reasonable  figure." 

The  girl  said.  "I  would  like  to  buy 
the  piece — but  I  haven't  too  much 
cash." 

Mei  Wong  chuckled  and  reaching 
down  again  produced  the  female  of 
the  pair  and  sat  it  beside  its  porcelain 
mate. 

She  gasped. 

"Your  eyes  do  not  deceive  you," 
the  old  man  said.  "You  saw  me  smash 
a  hastily  fashioned  replica.  I  didn't 
want  to  build  up  your  hopes  but  I 
felt  sure  its  destruction  would  make 
Claridge  sell — and  I  was  right.  Now 
you  may  market  the  pair  for  their 
true  worth." 

The  girl  studied  Mei  Wong  in 
wonderment.  "You  outwitted  him  so 
easily." 

The  art  dealer  resumed  his  bland 
expression.  "A  thief  needs  a  dozen 
eyes — an  honest  man  only  one." 


BUT  HOW? 


"Daddy,"  asked  the  little  boy  on  the  train,  "what  was  the  name 
of  the  station  we  just  left?" 

"I  don't  know,  Son,"  answered  his  parent.  "Can't  you  see  I'm 
reading  the  paper?  Ask  your  mother." 

"I  can't,"  said  the  little  boy.  "She  just  got  off  there." 

— E.  E.  Kenyon  in  American  Weekly 
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BIG  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  QUIZ 


How  do  you  stack  up  with  this  famous  sports  quizmaster? 


1.  There  has  never  been  a  woman  player  in  organized  professional  baseball. 
True ?  or  False  ? 

2.  As  every  schoolboy  knows,  Babe  Ruth  holds  the  home  run  record  with  sixty 
for  a  season.  The  next  best  effort  has  been  fifty-nine.  Who  did  it? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  to  open  the  major  league 
season  by  throwing  out  the  first  ball? 

4.  How  many  rookies  have  made  boyhood  dreams  come  true  by  hitting  home 
runs  their  first  times  at  bat  in  the  major  leagues?  6?  16?  26? 

5.  What  has  been  the  leading  name  in  baseball? 

6.  No  player  has  ever  won  the  batting  championships  of  both  major  leagues 
during  his  career.  True  ?  or  False  ? 

7.  What  is  the  most  famous  and  off-repeated  wisecrack  of  the  four-base  sport? 

8.  What  is  considered  as  the  rarest  fielding  oddity  in  the  baseball  record  book? 
A — Two  double  plays  in  one  inning  by  the  same  team?  B — Triple  plays  by  one 
team  in  two  consecutive  games?  C — Three  men  retired  at  the  same  base  on  one 
play? 

9.  Jackie  Robinson  was  not  the  first  Negro  to  play  in  the  major  leagues. 
Trae ?  or  False ? 

10.  How  many  no-hit  games  have  been  pitched  in  the  major  leagues  since  the 
first  one  was  hurled  by  Joseph  Borden  of  Philadelphia  in  1875?  56?  93?  140? 

(Turn    to    page    61    for   answers) 
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BASEBALL  QUIZMASTER  NUMBER  1 


By  MARSHALL  K.   McGLELLAND 


TOURING  World  War  II,  Arthur 

■*-s  O.  Schott  was  an  unsurpassed 
morale-booster  to  his  Army  buddies 
on  lonely  Pacific  islands. 

Art  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
enliven  dull  bull  sessions  with  such 
provocative  questions  as:  "What 
three  players  do  the  majority  of  ex- 
perts agree  on  as  having  given  the 
greatest  individual  lifetime  perform- 
ances in  the  history  of  baseball?  Do 
you  think  anyone  has  ever  handled 
15,000  fielding  chances?  20,000? 
25,000?" 

While  the  GIs  had  hot  discussions 
among  themselves  as  to  the  correct 
answers,  they  never  argued  with  the 
final  authority  of  Quizmaster  Schott. 
He  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  his- 
torians and  statisticians  of  our  na- 
tional pastime. 

Since  those  days  of  coral  atolls 
and  steaming  jungles,  Art  Schott  has 
continued  asking  and  answering 
questions  of  baseball  sportswriters, 
players,  and  fans.  He  estimates  that 
he  has  the  answers  to  a  potential 
five  million  different  questions  about 
our  national  pastime.  However,  only 
a  small  percentage  have  been  asked 
as  there  are  certain  popular  questions 
which  are  repeated  over  and  over. 


A 


T    his    home    in    New    Orleans, 
Louisiana,    Schott  has   a  fabu- 


lous library,  valued  in  excess  of 
$30,000,  containing  lore  of  the  dia- 
mond world  that  is  not  available 
anywhere  else,  not  even  in  the  li- 
brary of  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 

Backbone  of  this  unusual  collec- 
tion are  the  annual  baseball  guides, 
which  contain  the  yearly  records  of 
every  league,  team  and  individual 
player  participating  in  organized 
baseball.  Art's  oldest  one  is  the  1872 
De  Witt  Baseball  Guide,  which  was 
published  for  the  first  season  of  the 
first  major  league,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, immediate  predecessor  of  the 
National  League.  He  obtained  this 
rare  book  for  $17.50  through  an  ad- 
vertisement placed  in  a  baseball 
newspaper.  It  is  now  considered 
priceless. 

Several  of  the  guides  have  re- 
quired years  of  patient  searching, 
such  as  the  copy  of  the  1903  Reach 
Baseball  Guide.  Art  chased  down 
dozens  of  unproductive  leads  on  this 
book.  Few  copies  remain  in  existence. 
After  a  decade,  he  finally  located  and 
obtained  one  for  twenty  dollars  from 
the  widow  of  Philadelphia  sports 
writer,  James  C.  Isaminger.  His  col- 
lection contains  all  the  issues  of  the 
Spalding,  Reach,  and  De  Witt 
Guides,  spanning  the  eighty-five 
years  of  organized  professional  base- 
ball. 
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From  newspaper  files  in  public  li- 
braries all  over  the  U.S.,  Art  has 
secured  some  two  hundred  photostat 
copies  of  sports  page  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  historic  games  and  events. 
His  prize  is  a  reprint  of  the  sports 
page  of  the  June  9,  1869,  Buffalo 
Daily  Courier,  which  gives  the  box 
score  of  the  highest  scoring  game 
in  history — 209  to  10. 

Art  also  has  copies  of  thousands  of 
box  scores  of  games  in  which  some 
unique  incident  or  unusual  statistic 
occurred.  His  extensive  bookshelves 
contain  many  rare  and  valuable 
tomes,  such  as  Lanigan's  Cyclopedia 
of  1922,  Al  Spink's  National  Game 
(1910),  Balldom  (1914  and  1927), 
Richter's  History  and  Records  of 
Baseball  (1914),  Spalding's  National 
Game  (1911),  and  Al  Monroe  Elias' 
Baseball  Bat  Bag  (1924). 

A  LL  this  has  come  about  because 
-£*■  Art  was  too  small  as  a  boy  to 
play  on  his  school  or  neighborhood 
baseball  teams.  Pushed  to  the  side- 
lines, he  satisfied  his  love  of  base- 
ball by  reading  evetything  about  the 
sport  that  he  could  lay  hands  on.  The 
cornerstone  of  his  great  library  was 
laid  on  a  rainy  evening  in  1932, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  To 
escape  a  downpour,  he  popped  into 
the  old  A.  G.  Spalding  Sports  Store 
on  New  Orleans'  famed  Canal  Street. 
On  a  shelf  in  the  back  of  the  store 
Art  discovered  a  copy  of  what  he 
now  acclaims  as  one  of  the  best  base- 
ball books  ever  published,  The  Little 
Red  Book,  which  provided  the  offi- 
cial major  league  records  from  1876 
to  that  current  year  of  1932. 

"It  cost  twenty-five  cents,"  recalls 
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Art  with  a  smile.  "That  was  a  lot 
of  money  in  those  days,  but  it  was 
the  best  investment  I've  ever  made. 
I  memorized  every  statistic  in  that 
book  and  proceeded  to  astound  my 
young  friends  with  such  feats  as 
naming  all  the  major  league  pennant 
winners  from  1876  on  and  their  won- 
lost  records.  I  was  suddenly  an  ob- 
ject of  popularity  and  respect.  It  was 
a  tremendous  thrill  to  become  im- 
portant." 

From  then  on,  Art  was  a  true 
"baseball  bug,"  haunting  the  public 
libraries,  reading  all  the  baseball 
publications  and  saving  his  pennies 
to  buy  more  record  books.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  joined  his  father's  pros- 
perous meat-packing  firm,  Schott  and 
Company  of  New  Orleans,  and  made 
his  baseball  library  his  hobby.  He  is 
now  a  top  executive  with  the  com- 
pany and  can  tell  you  a  T-bone 
steak's  history  as  well  as  that  of  any 
ballplayer,  but  not  with  the  same 
amount  of  enthusiasm. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  Art  has  also  collected  an 
understanding  wife  (who  good- 
naturedly  accepts  his  "other  love") 
and  three  fine  young  sons,  ages  seven, 
six,  and  three.  Art  is  a  devoted  fam- 
ily man  and  manages  to  spend  a  fair 
amount  of  time  with  them  despite 
the  demands  made  on  his  wakeful 
hours  by  his  business  and  hobby.  Art 
would  undoubtedly  consider  his  life 
perfect  if  someday  he  could  add  to 
his  library  the  major  league  records 
of  one  or  more  of  his  sons. 

Have  you  been  fretting  over  the 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  article? 
Here  they  are:   No  1 — The  experts 
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Two  of  Arthur  Schott's  three  sons  look  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
uses  his  famous  baseball  library.  Left,  Arthur,  Jr.;  right,  John 


are  about  as  unanimous  as  they  will 
ever  be  on  anything  that  the  three 
greatest  individual  lifetime  perform- 
ances have  been  Ty  Cobb's  batting 
average  of  .323  or  better  for  twenty- 
three  consecutive  seasons,  Babe 
Ruth's  714  home  runs,  and  Lou  Geh- 
rig's   playing    in    2,130    consecutive 


games.  No.  2 — Jake  Beckley,  who 
played  first  base  for  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati 
from  1888  to  1907,  accepted  25,000 
fielding  chances,  the  major  league 
record.  Yes,  Jake  admitted  that  his 
arms  got  "purty  durn  tired!" 
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"Nobody  can  cook  like  my  wife,  but 
they  came  pretty  close  in  the  Army!" 


Gray  vs.  Blue 

On  a  guided  tour  of  the  Civil  War 
battlefields,  the  guide  gave  instance 
after  instance  in  which  a  handful  of 
Grays  routed  regiments  of  Blues. 

"Didn't  the  Yankees  ever  win?" 
probed  a  New  Yorker. 

Replied  the  guide:  "Not  so  long  as 
I've  been  directing  this  tour." 

— Edward  O'Connor  in 
American  Mercury 
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Are  you  a  camera? 


When  I  Must  Take  A  Stand 


By  W.  W.  PARKINSON 


ONCE  to  every  man  and  nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  'twixt  truth  and  false- 
hood 
For  the  good  or  evil  side." 

This  quatrain  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  reminds  us  that  life  is  a  seri- 
ous business  and  that  we  are  con- 
tinually confronted  with  choices.  We 
are  often  called  upon  to  make  im- 
portant decisions.  In  the  battle  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  dedicate  ourselves  to  great 
principles  and  noble  causes!  Unfor- 
tunately, many  people  today  in 
military  and  civilian  life  refuse  to 
take  a  stand.  They  think  they're  be- 
ing neutral,  but  no  choice  is  really  a 
choice  for  evil. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
Broadway  play  entitled,  "I  Am  a 
Camera."  Its  theme  was  personal 
responsibility  in  an  evil  world.  The 
narrator  had  the  objective  and  non- 
participating  nature  of  a  camera 
lens.  He  was  neutral.  He  passed  no 
judgment.  He  took  no  action.  An 
increasingly  large  group  of  people 
call  themselves  "neutralist."  Some  of 
these  are  in  the  area  of  the  inter- 
national scene.  Some  are  found 
among  sailors  who  go  ashore  on  lib- 
erty in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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Too  many  of  us  are  merely  "cam- 
eras." We  see  clearly  what  is  taking 
place.  We  know  from  our  childhood 
heritage  what  is  good  and  bad,  but 
we  refuse  to  take  sides.  We  go  nei- 
ther to  the  left  nor  the  right;  we  will 
not  walk  in  the  sun  or  in  the  dark, 
but  are  dwellers  in  an  intermediate 
twilight.  We  look  at  life  from  a  bal- 
cony and  refuse  to  embroil  ourselves 
in  life's  struggles  and  high  adven- 
tures. 

A  Denial  of  Our  Faith 

Even  a  superficial  reading  of  the 
Bible  reveals  that  not  taking  a  stand 
is  a  denial  of  our  faith.  See  what 
Paul  says  in  Ephesians  6:10-20.  He 
points  out,  "We  are  not  contending 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
the  principalities,  against  the  powers, 
against  the  world  rulers  of  this  pres- 
ent darkness,  against  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places"   (Ephesians  6:12). 

No,  this  man  Paul  was  not  a 
"camera,"  a  talker,  or  theorist.  He 
was  one  who  had  taken  a  true  meas- 
urement of  life;  he  had  measured  it 
in  terms  of  the  interior  and  not  the 
exterior  values.  He  judged  success 
not  by  what  happened  to  his  body, 
but  what  happened  to  his  soul.  His 


concern  was  not  increasing  posses- 
sions, but  improving  the  quality  of 
his  being.  Paul's  eyes  were  not  fixed 
on  community  or  shipboard  popular- 
ity or  unpopularity,  wealth  or  pov- 
erty, sickness  or  health,  but  he 
watched  carefully  the  status  of  his 
soul.  Is  my  spiritual  life  growing  or 
decaying?  he  asked. 

A  Denial  of  American  Heritage 

This  neutralist  mode  of  living, 
this  failing  to  take  a  stand,  is  also  a 
denial  of  our  American  heritage. 
The  choice  of  1620.  That  year  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  faced  the  choice  be- 
tween freedom  of  worship  and  con- 
formity, between  fidelity  to  con- 
science and  its  betrayal.  It  was  no 
easy  choice,  but  the  Pilgrims  proved 
their  mettle  as  they  risked  the  ter- 
rors of  an  uncharted  sea  voyage  and 
the  rigors  of  a  terrible  New  England 
winter.  The  choice  of  1776.  That 
year  the  Colonists  faced  the  choice 
of  subservience  or  liberty,  of  depend- 
ence or  independence.  By  the  stern 
choice  they  made,  they  cut  the  cable 
tow  that  bound  them  to  a  great  civili- 
zation. The  choice  of  1941.  That  year 
America  and  her  allies  had  to  choose 
between  a  godless  totalitarianism 
and  freedom  of  thought  and  action; 
between  cold-blooded  tyranny  and 
freedom  of  worship.  The  choice  of 
1950.  That  year  our  country  faced 
the  choice  in  Korea  of  allowing  an 
on-rush  of  world  communism  with  its 
brutality  and  tyranny  or  the  stopping 
of  the  movement  before  a  world  war 
developed.  This  meant  sacrifice  for 
millions  and  death  to  thousands. 

Yes,  America  has  been  called  upon 
to  face  grave  emergencies.  She  has 


truly  been  heroic  in  her  decisions. 
Her  emblem  is  not  the  timid  sparrow 
but  the  keen-eyed,  high-flying  eagle. 

A  Denial  of  the  Spirit  of  Our  Armed 
Forces 

America  was  founded  by  men  and 
women  who  believed  in  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  our  Christian  heri- 
tage. They  wrote  into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness." 

Jefferson  declared  that  these  prin- 
ciples form  the  bright  constellation 
which  has  gone  before  us  and  guided 
our  footsteps  through  an  age  of  revo- 
lution and  reformation.  This  truth  is 
also  our  guide  today  and  our  military 
men  and  women  give  their  allegiance 
to  support  it.  To  deny  the  human 
dignity  and  moral  codes  of  our  con- 
stitutional tradition  is  to  deny  the 
sworn  oath  taken  by  our  military. 

Military  personnel  are  an  essential 
part  of  our  American  democracy. 
Concern  for  religion  and  morality 
make  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine 
spiritually  responsible  and  alert. 
Chapels  are  on  every  military  base; 
chaplains  are  on  every  major  ship; 
commanders  have  spoken  sternly 
regarding  moral  conduct;  and  the 
Forces  have  instituted  a  Character 
Education  Program  for  "all  hands." 
We  fail  in  our  highest  responsibility 
when  we  see  no  difference  between 
ourselves  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  metaphysi- 
cians or  philosophers  to  stand  up  and 
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be  counted  in  our  world.  All  we  need 
is  to  be  incarnations  of  Jesus  Christ 
— who  was  radiant,  good,  sincere, 
and  sacrificial.  A  sincere  and  radiant 
enlisted  man  influenced  his  division 
on  a  ship  in  the  Korean  waters  by  his 
refusal  to  engage  in  activities  which 
would  destroy  the  happiness  of  his 
home.  A  marine  general  recently  in- 
fluenced his  command  in  the  Pacific 
by  his  insistence  that  his  officers 
should  not  compromise  our  moral 
and  spiritual  heritage. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  one  man 
of  faith  can  electrify  a  generation 
and  alter  an  age,  as  did  St.  Francis, 
John  Wesley,  and  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
One  man  can  change  an  office,  a 
barracks,  an  aircraft  crew,  a  ship,  or 
a  home. 

The  scientist  has  devised  a  process 
by  which  he  can  screen  the  rays  of 
light  which  have  many  colors.  He 
can  keep  back  one  and  let  another 
filter  through.  He  can  intercept  cer- 
tain dangerous  rays  and  forbid  their 
presence  and  he  can  permit  the  bene- 
ficial ones  to  shine  through.  Paul  put 


on  the  "whole  armor  of  God"  and 
was  thereby  able  to  shield  himself 
from  the  deadly  rays  which  would 
consume  his  spiritual  life  and  weaken 
his  moral  resistance. 

Paul's  shield  was  not  being  a 
"camera"  of  neutrality.  His  shield 
caused  him  physical  misery  and  later 
death.  He  stood  up  and  was  counted 
in  a  world  where  mans  spiritual  life 
had  been  numbed  by  materialism. 
We,  too,  can  stand  up  for  honesty  in 
preference  to  thievery,  purity  in 
preference  to  immorality,  temper- 
ance in  preference  to  drunkenness, 
friendship  in  preference  to  hate, 
love  in  preference  to  malice,  sacrifice 
in  preference  to  selfishness,  and  faith 
in  preference  to  doubt. 

Mordecai  said  to  Esther,  the  Jew- 
ish maiden  who  was  the  Queen  of 
King  Ahasuerus,  "If  you  keep 
silence  at  such  a  time  as  this,  relief 
and  deliverance  will  rise  for  the  Jews 
from  another  quarter,  but  you  and 
your  father's  house  will  perish."  We 
have  a  niche  to  fill,  a  task  to  do,  a 
choice  to  make.  B  ■ 


SPRUNG  FROM  SPOOFING 


There  is  a  hamlet  in  Georgia  that  enjoys  fame  of  a  kind.  One 
day  a  group  of  people  came  to  that  part  of  Pickens  County, 
and  were  puzzled  by  a  boulder  on  which  was  painted,  "Turn 
Me  Over."  After  much  heaving  and  tugging,  the  strangers  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that,  only  to  find  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone  were  these  words,  "Now  Turn  Me  Back  and  Let  Me  Fool 
Somebody  Else."  That  is  how  the  town  of  Talking  Rock  got  its 
name! 

— James  Aldredge 
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No  Serviceman 

Tries  to  Get  This  Medal 


By  HENRY  P.  CHAPMAN 


...  Yet  245,656  World  War  II 

and  103,492  Korean  veterans  have  it 


OUT  of  all  the  decorations  and 
medals  which  make  up  Uncle 
Sam's  heraldic  rainbow,  there  is  one 
award  which  no  serviceman  ever 
tries  to  get.  That  award  is  the  Purple 
Heart.  To  be  eligible  for  it,  a  service- 
man must  receive  wounds  as  a  result 
of  enemy  action  necessitating  treat- 
ment by  a  medical  officer — a  requi- 
site understandably  unpopular  with 
all  ranks  from  private  to  general. 

In  battle,  however,  enemy  bullets, 
shells,  and  shrapnel  do  not  have 
roll  call  to  inquire  who  wants  to  be 
eligible  and  who  does  not.  Hitler's, 
Mussolini's,  and  Hirohito's  fire  and 
steel  in  World  War  II  made  245,656 
of  our  servicemen  candidates  for  the 
Purple  Heart.  United  States  Navy, 
Marine,  and  Coast  Guard  personnel, 
who  were  clobbered  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  would  have  had 
nothing  but  their  scars  to  show  for 
their  wounds  resulting  from  enemy 
action,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an 
Executive  Order  dated  December  3, 
1942.  Up  to  that  time  the  Purple 
Heart  medal  was  off  limits  to  all  but 
GIs. 


Here's  how  Sergeant  Ben  Roy  and 
Private  First  Class  Harry  Penner, 
of  Fox  Company,  earned  the  medal 
no  serviceman  tries  to  get,  during  the 
second  war  "over  there."  The  time 
was  the  frosty  3:00  A.M.  Christmas 
morning  of  1944.  The  place  was 
"The  Bulge."  Three  days  before, 
the  German  commander,  von  Lutt- 
witz,  had  ordered  the  Yanks 
bottled  up  in  The  Bulge  to  surrender 
or  suffer  "total  annihilation"  by  his 
infantry  and  Panzer  divisions. 
American  General  McAuliffe's  an- 
swer was  the  now  historic  "Nuts!" 

The  frustrated  Nazis  planned  to 
wipe  out  the  insult  with  a  special 
Christmas  "party"  for  the  Yank  Gen- 
eral and  his  men.  Christmas  was  only 
three  hours  old  when  a  pack  of 
eighteen  enemy  Panzer  and  Tiger 
tanks  clawed  a  hole  in  The  Bulge's 
defenses.  Nazi  infantry  seeped  in 
after  their  armor. 

When  the  first  light  of  Christmas 
morn  spilled  over  the  Ardennes,  the 
Nazis  started  to  exploit  their  break- 
through. The  tanks  followed  their 
booming  guns  deeper  into  Yank  ter- 
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rain  and  the  enemy  foot  soldiers  fol- 
lowed the  tanks.  Suddenly  the  romp- 
ing Panzers  and  Tigers  halted.  They 
were  caught  in  a  net  of  flanking  fire 
from  GI  tank  destroyers  and  bazook- 
as. Sergeant  Ben  Roy  and  Pfc.  Harry 
Penner  were  one  of  the  teams  mak- 
ing the  bazookas  burp.  During  the 
thunderous  exchange  of  steel  and 
flame  between  the  tanks  and  the 
antitank  guns,  the  two  dogfaces 
spotted  a  couple  of  Nazi  tanks 
sneaking  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
GI  position.  The  Sarge  picked  up  his 
2.36-inch  stove  pipe  and  signaled  his 
loader,  Pfc.  Penner,  to  follow  with 
the  "ammo." 

The  two  dogfaces  were  all  set  up 
for  business  when  the  pair  of  sneaky 
enemy  tanks  plowed  through  a 
clump  of  bushes  behind  the  Yank 
antitank  gun  positions.  Sgt.  Roy, 
the  gunner,  waited  until  the  first 
tank  was  about  sixty  yards  away.  He 
held  his  breath  to  get  a  smooth  and 
steady  squeeze  on  the  rocket- 
launcher's  trigger. 

Pfc.  Penner  shoved  another  rocket 
into  the  bazooka  as  the  Tiger  tank's 
88-mm.  gun  turret  searched  for 
them.  Gunner  Sergeant  Roy  felt 
Penner  slap  his  shoulder.  "Up!" 
yelled  Penner — the  signal  that  the 
loader's  job  was  done.  Now  it  was 
up  to  the  gunner.  The  Sarge  aimed. 
The  Tiger's  88-mm  snout  pointed 
toward  the  two  bazooka  men.  Tank 
and  rocket-launcher  boomed  at  the 
same  time.  Roy  and  Penner  hugged 
Mother  Earth.  The  Nazi  shell  sliced 
the  air  above  them  as  their  rocket 
carved  through  the  Tiger's  pig-iron 
skin.  A  machine  gun  in  the  enemy 
tank  started  chopping.  The  bullets 
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walked  up  to  the  two  dogfaces  and 
stomped  over  them.  They  lay  still. 
The  crippled  tank  crawled  toward 
them.  But  before  it  could  reach  them, 
it  turned  into  a  ball  of  fire  as  the 
"ammo"  inside  exploded. 

The  Sarge  and  his  buddy  didn't 
see  every  one  of  the  eighteen  Nazi 
tanks  get  turned  into  junk,  but  they 
did  see  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
Purple  Hearts  that  were  hung  on 
their  uniforms — together  with  the 
Silver  Star. 

DURING  the  First  World  War, 
even  the  Army's  doughboys 
were  not  able  to  get  Purple  Hearts 
after  stopping  some  of  the  Kaiser's 
shell  fragments  or  Mauser  slugs.  For 
them  there  was  no  such  award  be- 
cause even  though  General  George 
Washington,  who  created  the  Purple 
Heart  award  on  August  7,  1782, 
had  ordered  it  "to  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  one,"  it  was  forgotten 
after  the  American  Revolution.  For 
almost  150  years  the  Purple  Heart, 
as  a  reward  for  "military  merit" 
gathered  dust  and  cobwebs  in  Uncle 
Sam's  heraldic  attic. 

The  occasion  for  dusting  off  the 
Purple  Heart  award  was  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  George 
Washington's  birth  on  February  22, 
1932.  The  War  Department  at  that 
time,  during  the  presidency  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  announced  that  the 
"Purple  Heart  established  by  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  at  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  is  hereby  revived 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory  and 
military  achievements." 

If  that  order  had  materialized 
fourteen  years  sooner,  234,  300  Pur- 


pie  Heart  medals  would  have 
adorned  the  chests  of  our  victorious 
doughboys  returning  from  the  mud- 
dy battlefields  of  France.  Instead 
they  wore  miniature  gold-colored 
chevrons  on  their  lower  sleeve  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  tattooed 
by  enemy  gunfire  in  action. 

The  Purple  Heart  was  the  first 
decoration  offered  the  enlisted  men 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  U.  S.  Army.  When  Washington 
created  it,  he  announced  that  "the 
road  to  glory  in  a  patriot  army  and 
free  country  is  thus  opened  to  all." 

Less  than  a  year  after  he  had 
spoken  those  words,  a  trio  of  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  were  decorated  with 
the  newly  established  award  "for 
singularly  meritorious  action."  Ser- 
geant Elijah  Churchill  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons;  Ser- 
geant Daniel  Bissell  of  the  Second 
Connecticut  Regiment  and  Sergeant 
William  Brown  of  the  Fifth  Connec- 


ticut Regiment  were  the  first  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  win  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  the  first  enlisted  men  to  wear 
a  military  decoration  for  bravery 
under  fire.  Sergeant  Churchill's 
original  Purple  Heart  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  great-grandson. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 
after  the  inception  of  the  Purple 
Heart  award,  one  of  the  modern  ver- 
sions of  the  medal  was  presented  to 
a  nurse.  Captain  Annie  G.  Fox  was 
the  recipient  of  the  first  Purple 
Heart  medal  to  be  awarded  to  a 
woman  "for  outstanding  performance 
of  duty  and  meritorious  acts  of  ex- 
traordinary fidelity  and  essential 
service"  during  the  Japanese  sneak 
assault  on  Hickam  Field,  Hawaii, 
on  the  day,  month,  and  year,  Amer- 
ican history  will  never  forget. 

The  designer  for  the  original  Pur- 
ple Heart  of  George  Washington's 
time  was  Pierre  Charles  L'enfant.  A 
woman,  Elizabeth  Will,  designed 
the  medal  pinned  on  the  uniforms  of 
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245,656  World  War  II  heroes  and 
103,492  American  servicemen  who 
fought  the  communists  in  Korea. 

ONE  of  the  103,492  Purple 
Hearts  of  the  Korean  War 
went  to  Corporal  Einar  H.  Ingman, 
a  tow-headed  doggie  of  Easy  Com- 
pany, Seventeenth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, Seventh  Infantry  Division. 
The  Tomahawk,  Wisconsin  "non- 
com,"  with  the  rest  of  his  platoon 
buddies,  was  moving  up  a  Korean 
slope  on  the  eastern  sector  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Parallel  one  day.  Red 
burp  and  machine  guns  poked  their 
barrels  out  of  ambush  and  let  loose 
with  plunging  fire.  The  platoon  lieu- 
tenant went  down.  Then  the  ser- 
geant, next  in  command,  got  hit.  The 
surprised  doggies  hit  for  cover. 
Corporal  Ingman  took  the  wounded 
sergeant  with  him. 

The  enemy  machine  gun  nests 
waited  for  a  counter  attack.  It  came. 
One  doggie,  Corporal  Ingman, 
charged  toward  them,  weaving  and 
firing.  Red  burp  guns  flashed  tongues 
of  fire.  Their  machine  guns  spouted 
lead.  The  corporal  squeezed  through 
the   thick   hail   of   bullets    and   laid 


a  steel  egg  in  the  enemy  machine 
gun  nest. 

Corporal  Ingman  signalled  to  his 
platoon.  They  moved  forward  be- 
hind barking  Garands  and  BARs 
(Browning  Automatic  Rifles).  Gren- 
ades showered  from  the  second 
enemy  nest.  A  chip  of  steel  slammed 
the  side  of  the  corporal's  head.  It 
didn't  stop  him.  Then  a  bullet  tried 
halting  him.  It  went  through  his 
head.  He  dropped  to  the  ground. 
The  Reds  saw  him  rise  and  charge 
again.  His  rifle  cleaned  out  the  sec- 
ond nest.  The  eighty  remaining  com- 
munists turned  to  the  north  and 
fled.  Corporal  Ingman  sank  to  the 
ground. 

When  the  courageous  corporal 
was  on  his  feet  again,  much  later,  he 
faced  President  Truman.  The  presi- 
dent shook  his  hand  and  presented 
Corporal  Ingman  with  the  twenty- 
seventh  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  be  won  by  Korean  War 
veterans. 

No  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  marine, 
or  coast  guardsman  wants  to  earn 
a  Purple  Heart,  but  once  he  has 
earned  it  he  wears  it  with  great 
pride.  ■  ■ 


SMART  TEXAN 


Another  Lone  Star  State  honey  is  about  the  Dallas  host  who  was 
proudly  showing  a  visitor  his  new  solid  gold  limousine,  with  ruby 
and  diamond-studded  wheels. 

"Wow!"  was  the  visitor's  reaction.  "Aren't  you  afraid  to  park 
it  anywhere?  What  about  thieves?" 

"Oh,  I'm  too  smart  for  that,"  reassured  the  host.  "I'll  never 
drive  it  out  of  Texas!" 

— E.    E.    Kenyon    in   American    Weekly 
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Horn-Tootm  Preacher 


By  OLIVE  AUCOCK  ANDERSON 


You'll  like  this  young  preacher 


r  I  'HE  car  that  bounced  along  the 
■*"  dusty  graveled  road  was  a  shiny 
black  that  unsuccessfully  camou- 
flaged a  teen-age  jalopy.  The  young 
man  behind  the  wheel  was  singing 
a  syncopated  version  of  "When  the 
Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder,"  beating 
a  vigorous  accompaniment  on  the 
steering  wheel. 

Unable  to  contain  himself  any 
longer,  Elmer  Wolfe  pulled  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  began  to  rum- 
mage like  a  dog  in  a  rabbit  hole 
among  the  boxes  and  books  in  the 
back  seat.  An  unruly  lock  of  his  dark 
hair  made  an  exclamation  point  for 
the  gleam  of  fun  in  his  brown  eyes. 
He  came  up  with  a  dented  trumpet 
and  broke  into  a  jubilant  chorus. 

The  Brown  Swiss  in  the  adjoining 
pasture  looked  up  at  him  idly  and 
went  back  to  munching  grass.  Elmer 
turned  his  head  and  stared  across  the 
road.  Leaning  on  a  fence  post,  her 
eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  was  the 
most  improbable  looking  farmer  he 
had  ever  seen.  She  was  attired  in  a 
pair  of  blue  jean  shorts  a  puppy 
might  have  chewed  off,  a  bit  of  rib- 
bon holding  back  a  sun-bleached 
pony  tail.  An  idle  tractor  stood 
among  rustling  corn  blades. 

"You're  the  first  farmer  I  ever  saw 
who  wore  lipstick,"  he  said,  grinning. 


"And  you're  the  first  trumpeter 
I've  heard  playing  to  a  cow,"  the  girl 
replied.  Her  smile  accented  blue  eyes 
in  a  tanned  face,  and  he  began  to 
wish  she  weren't  just  an  anonymous 
girl  on  a  country  road. 

"Of  course  you  make  a  much  more 
inspiring  audience,"  he  said.  He  re- 
peated his  chorus,  embellishing  it 
with  trills  and  grace  notes,  and  while 
they  still  hung  in  the  air,  he  swung 
into  "Basin  Street  Blues." 

The  girl's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  fin- 
ished. She  cocked  her  head  on  one 
side,  her  blond  pony  tail  swinging 
gracefully.  "I  wonder  if  I  can  guess 
what  you  do,  besides  play  a  trum- 
pet." She  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed.  "I  know,  you're  probably  a 
preacher." 

The  young  man  looked  startled. 
"And  what  if  I  told  you  I  am?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  go  on!"  she  bantered,  still 
laughing. 

"Yes,  I  think  I'd  better,"  he  said 
grimly,  stepping  on  the  starter.  "So 
long!"  He  set  the  jalopy  in  motion, 
leaving  the  astonished  girl  staring 
after  him. 


H 


ALF  a  mile  farther  on  a  small 
signboard  said,  "Damascus,  one 
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mile."  He  stopped  again,  retrieved  a 
tie  from  the  steering  post,  and  put 
on  the  suit  coat  that  had  been  hang- 
ing in  the  back  seat.  He  carefully 
smoothed  his  hair  and  drove  on  a 
sedate  pace:  he  in  his  neat,  dark 
suit,  the  jalopy  in  its  coat  of  sober 
black  paint.  The  twinkle  in  his  eye 
had  completely  disappeared. 

Damascus.  He  savored  the  sound 
of  it,  its  biblical  connotations.  Other 
small  churches  needed  pastors, 
would  accept  a  theological  student, 
and  they  had  tried  to  discourage 
him  at  school.  "It's  only  a  cluster  of 
houses  about  a  church  and  store," 
they  said.  "There's  no  train,  no  bus; 
mail  comes  in  once  a  day  by  truck. 
No  one  ever  goes  there  but  relatives 
and  Rawleigh  agents." 

"Well,  I'm  going!"  he  had  said 
stubbornly. 
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Now  he  came  slowly  onto  a  bridge, 
and  his  hands  tightened  on  the  wheel. 
Huddled  just  the  other  side  were 
houses,  a  steeple,  a  red  gasoline 
pump.  He  had  come  to  Damascus. 

He  had  come  to  Damascus,  and 
he  was  so  intent  on  taking  it  all  in 
that  at  first  he  didn't  see  the  tot  in  a 
red  sun  suit  making  sandpiles  in  the 
road.  He  touched  horn  and  brakes  at 
the  same  time.  The  car  stopped,  but 
the  raucous  horn  did  not.  The  child 
ran  through  a  petunia  bed  to  a  gray 
cottage,  screaming  for  his  mother. 

A  shaggy  mutt  dashed  out  and 
stood  yipping  at  the  car.  Elmer  des- 
perately poked  every  gadget  in  sight, 
then  jumped  out  and  attacked  the 
hood  of  the  car.  The  mother,  in  slacks 
and  pin  curls,  had  picked  up  the 
screaming  toddler,  who  pointed  ac- 
cusingly. "What  happened  to  Jack- 


ie?"    the    mother   yelled    frantically. 

"What?  I  can't  hear  you — "  he 
said,  fumbling  urgently  about  the 
engine. 

The  grocer  came  striding  down 
the  street,  his  apron  flapping.  Across 
the  road  housewives  stood  on  their 
front  steps  wiping  their  hands  on 
their  aprons. 

The  dog  was  yipping  at  Elmer's 
heels  now,  and  he  jerked  at  a  hand- 
ful of  wires,  losing  his  balance  as 
they  suddenly  gave  way.  The  nerve- 
racking  sound  stopped.  The  dog  gave 
one  more  yip,  the  baby  held  its 
breath  in  astonishment,  and  in  the 
pool  of  silence  they  all  stared  at  the 
young  man.  For  a  moment  he  stared 
blankly  back  at  them. 

Then  awareness  came  to  him. 
These  were  his  parishioners!  He 
reached  up  and  brushed  back  his 
hair,  leaving  a  smear  of  grease  across 
his  brow.  The  grocer  was  nearest. 
"How  do  you  do,  sir,"  the  young  man 
said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "I'm — I 
— I"  He  stared  in  horror  at  his  greasy 
hand,  and  hastily  withdrew  it.  "My 
name's  Wolfe.  I'm — I'm  the  new 
preacher,"  he  blurted  out. 

"Well,  whyn't  you  say  so,  son," 
the  grocer  said  in  a  booming  voice. 
"My  name's  Berg.  We  been  lookin' 
fer  you.  Hey,  Myrt,  Nellie,  come  on 
over;  this  here's  the  new  Revern." 

The  young  mother  stood  holding 
the  child,  who  still  sobbed  occasion- 
ally. Both  of  them  looked  distrust- 
fully at  the  stranger.  "Nancy,"  the 
grocer  said  to  her,  "this  is  Revern 
Wolfe.  Did  you  hear?  He's  our  new 
preacher." 

"What — what  happened  to  Jack- 
ie?" she  asked. 


Wolfe's  face  flushed.  "He  was 
playing  in  the  road."  He  looked 
down  for  the  piles  of  sand,  and  the 
mother  and  grocer  looked  puzzled. 
They  had  walked  over  them  until 
there  was  no  sign  of  them  left.  The 
flush  rose  higher.  "I — I  stopped  in 
plenty  of  time.  He's  just  scared — uh 
— uh — frightened 

The  grocer  came  to  his  rescue. 
"Sure,  sure.  Ain't  a  scratch  on  'im." 
He  tickled  the  child's  bare  middle 
with  a  finger  that  had  the  tip  missing. 

"Your  wife  isn't  with  you?"  the 
plump  housewife  asked. 

"My — wife?  But  I'm  not  married!" 

"Land  sakes!"  the  women  said,  al- 
most in  unison.  "You  mean  you're 
going  to  live  in  the  parsonage  all  by 
yourself?" 

A  CAR  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
^~*-  grocery  store.  The  grocer  turned 
away  as  Elmer  stepped  on  the  start- 
er. The  small  group  stood  waiting  for 
him  to  leave.  He  tried  again.  Then  he 
remembered — all  the  wires  were 
torn  loose! 

The  grocer  came  back.  "Well,  it 
ain't  far,  and  it's  downhill.  Ever'body 
give  us  a  hand  and  we'll  roll  'er 
down."  Slowly  the  jalopy  moved,  the 
new  minister  guiding  it  down  the 
street.  This,  the  young  man  thought, 
huddling  behind  the  steering  wheel, 
is  my  entry  to  Damascus! 

The  grocer  laughed  as  Elmer  got 
out  of  the  car  in  front  of  the  church. 
"You  know,  I've  seen  a  sight  of 
preachers  come  and  go,  but  I  never 
saw  one  come  like  this  afore."  He 
gave  Elmer  a  clap  on  the  back  that 
jarred  him  from  his  toes  to  his  cow- 
lick. "Give  us   a  rip-roarin'   sermon 
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in  the  mornin',  son."  He  strode  off 
down  the  road,  still  laughing. 

"Land  sakes,  the  key  to  the  par- 
sonage is  at  my  house,"  the  angular 
housewife  said.  "I  get  more  addle- 
pated  every  day."  The  women  went 
off  to  get  it. 

Elmer  felt  a  tug  at  his  sleeve  and 
bent  down  to  meet  wistful  eyes  un- 
der a  tattered  hat  brim.  "I'm  Weath- 
erby  T.  Boggs,  the  church  janitor," 
the  little  old  man  whispered.  "I  jest 
put  up  yer  sign." 

"Oh?"  Elmer  asked  as  he  straight- 
ened up.  The  janitor  moved  back  into 
the  shrubbery  and  parted  bushes  that 
hung  over  a  signboard  that  said, 
"Aloysius  Elmer  Wolfe,  pastor." 

He  was  startled  at  the  Aloysius, 
but  he'd  given  his  full  name  to  the 
conference,  and  it  certainly  had  more 
dignity  than  A.  Wolfe,  as  he  had 
sometimes  been  called  at  college. 
Suddenly  he  felt  like  turning  hand- 
springs or  doing  a  fanfare  on  his 
horn.  He  quickly  sobered.  He'd  need 
any  shred  of  dignity  he  could  muster 
to  live  down  this  day's  shindig. 

Boggs  released  the  shrubbery  and 
the  sign  was  hidden  again.  "Don't 
you  think  it  needs  trimming?"  Elmer 
asked. 

The  janitor  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth.  "I'm  the  best  hedge-trimmer 
in  town,"  he  whispered  confidential- 
ly. "If'n  I  could  jest  find  my  clippers," 
he  added  aloud. 

"P  LMER  WOLFE  wondered  late 
-*-J  that  night  just  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  preach  to  an  eccentric  little 
man  who  put  signs  behind  bushes, 
to  a  grocer  whose  friendly  pats  loos- 
ened   your    toenails,    to    addlepated 
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housewives  who  forgot  keys  but  fried 
very  good  chicken,  as  he'd  found  out 
at  supper  time.  What  did  he  have  to 
say  to  the  motherly  women  who  had 
insisted  on  helping  him  unpack? 
They  had  looked  curiously  at  the 
trumpet,  appeared  startled  when  he 
dropped  a  box  that  spilled  out  col- 
lege pennants  and  girls'  photos,  and 
exchanged  amused  glances  at  his 
albums  of  jazz  records.  They  didn't 
seem  to  see  his  textbooks  and  Bible 
references  or  his  albums  of  Tschai- 
kovsky  and  Stainer's  "Seven  Last 
Words." 

So  this  sermon  had  better  be  good. 
He  prayed  about  it,  there  at  the 
kitchen  table,  but  the  words  seemed 
to  bounce  back  at  him  from  the 
empty  cupboard  shelves.  So  far  he 
had  only  one  sermon.  It  was  good 
enough  when  his  fellow  students  in- 
vited him  out  for  the  week  end  to 
preach  for  them,  but  not  for  this 
occasion. 

He  got  up  to  get  a  drink  of  water, 
thinking  that  if  he  could  just  warm 
up  on  his  horn  awhile  he  could  start 
the  wheels  a-whirring,  the  way  he 
did  before  he  sat  down  to  write  a 
term  paper.  But  they'd  hear  it  from 
one  end  of  Damascus  to  the  other, 
and  he  had  enough  to  live  down  al- 
ready. 

He  finally  dug  out  some  notes  from 
his  philosophy  class.  He  went  over 
them  later  as  he  tossed  on  the  bed 
whose  mattress  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  old  golf  balls. 

At  dawn  he  got  up  and  typed  out 
what  he  had  developed  from  them. 
He  had  practiced,  complete  with 
gestures,  over  and  over  again.  This 
was  it.  It  had  to  be.  He  couldn't  take 


any  more  chances.  He  reached  for 
his  Bible  and  read  a  while.  He 
prayed  at  the  table  with  his  head  on 
his  arms.  Then  he  tried  it  kneeling 
by  his  chair,  but  God  didn't  seem 
any  closer  there.  Finally,  he  sat  down 
and  typed  his  pastoral  prayer,  word 
for  word. 

He  was  glad  he  had.  The  first  per- 
son he  saw  when  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  his  congregation  was  the  farmer 
girl  in  a  slim  white  dress,  blond  hair 
hanging  loose  to  her  shoulders.  She 
smiled  at  him,  and  he  felt  the  red 
creeping  up  his  neck.  He  looked 
down,  avoiding  her  gaze,  and  reas- 
sured himself  that  everything  was 
typed  out  ready  to  be  delivered. 


T)Y  keeping -one  hand  on  his  manu- 
*-*  script  he  managed  to  control  his 
panic.  He  couldn't  risk  meeting  a 
pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes  in  the 
middle  of  a  profound  bit  of  theology. 
Nice  sounding  phrases  rolled 
easily  off  his  tongue.  His  assurance 
grew.  He  ventured  to  look  about  at 
his  congregation,  being  careful  to 
avoid  the  two  blue  pitfalls  in  the 
next  to  the  last  row.  They  were  cer- 
tainly attentive — only — slowly  it 
dawned  on  him  that  they  were  look- 
ing just  above  his  head.  He  stumbled 
on  a  word  and  recovered.  Their 
heads  were  swinging  back  and  forth 
as  if  they  were  watching  a  tennis 
match. 
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He  was  aware  of  a  buzzing  noise, 
then  something  brushed  his  ear.  He 
stumbled  again  and  found  his  place. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  he  saw 
a  winged  creature. 

There  was  a  muffled  shriek  from 
the  back  row,  and  an  uneasy  motion 
among  its  occupants.  Heads  were 
turned  away  from  him  now,  and 
there  were  snickers.  A  wasp  lit  on 
his  manuscript  and  he  had  to  brush 
it  off  so  he  could  read  the  next  sen- 
tence. 

He  made  his  delivery  more  dra- 
matic. "Listen  to  me!"  he  wanted  to 
shout,  "this  is  important.  I'm  trying 
to  prove  I'm  a  preacher,  and  all  you 
do  is  watch  the  antics  of  a  few  bugs!" 

Janitor  Boggs  got  up  from  the  front 
row,  looked  at  the  big  window  at  the 
rear,  and  disappeared.  Things 
seemed  to  quiet  down,  and  Elmer 
felt  relieved.  Perhaps  he'd  get 
through  this  after  all.  Then  Boggs 
came  back  with  a  ladder,  set  it  up 
to  the  window  and  left.  He  ambled 
in  again  with  a  butterfly  net  and  a 
bug  bomb.  Women  hastily  scrambled 
out  of  the  way,  while  the  men 
-watched,  grinning,  and  a  ripple  of 
laughter  swept  over  the  whole 
c-church. 

The  janitor  shuffled  down  the  aisle 
:and  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  young  preacher 
to  do  but  to  grasp  the  pulpit  and  lean 
down  to  listen.  Boggs  whispered,  "I'll 
git  'em,  Revern.  You  jest  go  right 
ahead,"'  and  then  turned  up  the  aisle 
without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Elmer  returned  to  his  place.  "As 
1  was  saying — "  he  began  with  an 
oratorical  gesture,  and  that  was  when 
it  happened.  His  eyes  collided  with 
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the  two  blue  ones  he  had  tried  to 
keep  out  of  bounds.  When  the  shock 
of  the  collision  was  over,  she  made  a 
face  at  him:  a  rollicking,  fun-loving 
expression  that  dissolved  into  open 
laughter. 

The  young  preacher's  dignity  ex- 
ploded like  a  flash  bulb,  and  in  that 
moment  he  saw  the  scene  clearly: 
himself  swatting  at  wasps  while 
mouthing  profound  thoughts  to 
which  no  one  was  listening;  Boggs 
mounting  the  ladder  gingerly  with 
the  butterfly  net.  Along  with  his  dig- 
nity went  all  the  tension,  the  nervous 
panic.  He  leaned  his  arms  on  the 
pulpit,  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  out  loud. 

"Do  you  need  some  help  up  there, 
Boggs?"  he  asked.  He  walked  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  held  the  ladder. 
"You  women  can  wait  up  front  till 
we're  through,"  he  said. 

Back  in  the  pulpit  again,  the 
wasps  and  Janitor  Boggs  subdued, 
he  forgot  his  manuscript.  "In  the 
few  minutes  that  are  left,  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  why  I  came  to  Damascus. 
Probably  a  lot  of  you  are  wonder- 
ing," he  said,  the  merry  look  back  in 
his  eyes.  Then  he  spoke  seriously  to 
them,  meeting  their  eyes,  even  the 
special  sky-blue  pair. 

"God  spoke  to  Moses  in  a  burning 
bush.  He  spoke  to  me  just  as  vividly, 
in  a  youth  consecration  service  two 
years  ago.  Like  Moses,  I  argued  with 
the  Lord.  'You  know  me,  Lord,'  I 
said,  T'd  make  a  better  comedian.  I 
can't  be  serious  five  minutes  in  a 
row.  I'm  the  guy  that  flower  pots 
fall  on,  that  baseballs  hit,  that  gets 
locked  outdoors  in  his  pajamas.' " 

They  were  all  looking  at  him  now, 


in  spite  of  one  old  stubborn  wasp. 

"Well,  we  argued  for  a  year,  the 
Lord  and  I,  and  I  finally  entered 
theological  seminary.  I've  learned, 
but  I'm  still  about  as  dignified  as  a 
month-old  pup.  Maybe  God  has  a 
use  for  me,  the  way  I  am — perhaps 
together  we  can  find  what  that  is." 

When  he  finished  he  didn't  even 
remember  that  he  had  written  out 
his  prayer.  God  was  there,  so  he 
talked  to   him.   He  raised  his   eyes 


from  the  benediction.  The  blue  eyes, 
now  grave  and  sweet,  met  his. 

In  that  space  of  time  when  people 
were  turning  their  thoughts  again 
to  earth  and  Sunday  dinner,  before 
they  stirred  and  bustled  and  "How- 
do-you-doed,"  Aloysius  Elmer  Wolfe 
thought,  exultation  filling  him,  "I'm 
going  home  and  get  my  horn  off  the 
top  shelf  and  toot  that  trumpet  till 
Gabriel's  put  to  shame!" 
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SEOUL  IT  WAS  HERE 

ON  SEPTEMBER  2C,  \9S0  THAT  PRIVATE 

FIRST  CLASS  E06ENE  A.  OBREGON,  U.S. 

MARINE  CORPS, GALLANTLY  GAVE  HIS  LIFE 

TO  SAVE  THAT  OF  A  FELLOW  MARINE  BY 

SHIELDING-  HIS  BODY  AGAINST  WITHERING 

COMMUNIST  SMALL-ARMS  AND  MACHINE 
GUN  FIRE. 

T^E  MARINE  THAT  OWES  HIS  LIFE 

TO  THE  ACTION  OF  PEC.  OBREGON 

IS  CORPORAL  BERT  M.  TOHNSON 

0F6RAND  PRAIRIE, TEXAS.  WHILE 

LYING  IN  AN  OPEN  AREA  WOUNDED, 

CPL.  TOHNSON  JUST  ABOUT  GAVE- 

UP  ANY  CHANCES  OF  SOMEONE 

REACHING  HIM.  IT  WAS  THEN 

THATPFC  OBREGON  RU5HEP       ff(   £UGENE  M.OBREGON 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS. 
TO  HIS  AID  AND  PROTECTED  HIM  WITH 
HIS  OWN  BODY  AGAINST  THE  ENEMY. 
BY  HIS  ACTIONS  PEC.  EUGENE  M. 
OBREGON  WAS  AWARDED  POSTHUMOUSLY, 
THE  NAVY  CONGRESS  IONAL   MEDAL 
OF  HONOR. 
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WHEN  WE  DIFFER 


By  ELMER  G.  MILLION 


ONE  thing  soon  becomes  clear  to 
the  Gl  who  takes  his  religion 
seriously — America  has  more  varie- 
ties of  churches  than  Heinz  has  of 
soups!  The  Yearbook  of  American 
Churches  shows  that  in  1955  we  had 
255  different  kinds  of  churches  in  the 
USA.  The  churches  listed  in  this 
book  ran  from  Duck  River  Baptist 
Association  to  the  Liberal  Catholic 
Church.  If  variety  is  the  spice  of  lif  e, 
then  Christianity  in  America  is  the 
most  exciting  thing  around. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  typical 
American  youth  finds  our  Christian 
division  very  confusing  and  irration- 
al. Where  did  all  this  come  from? 
he  wonders.  Well,  a  great  many 
churches  are  direct  imports  from  the 
older  Christian  culture  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Practically  all  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  bodies  are  imports.  The 
different  Lutheran  churches  reflect 
by  and  large  the  national  origin  of 
the  people  who  established  these 
churches  in  America.  But  when  it's 
all  said,  many  of  our  denominations 
bear  the  stamp,  "Made  in  the  USA." 
The  Disciples  of  Christ  brotherhood, 
e.g.,  was  started  by  two  Presbyterian 
ministers,  Alexander  Campbell  and 
Barton  W.  Stone.  The  Mormons 
were  created  in  Western  New  York 
State.  So  when  it  is  all  added  up  we 
can  blame  ourselves  and  the  Old 
World  on  about  equal  basis  for  the 
confusing  church  life  we  exhibit. 
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Why  So   Many  Denominations? 

More  important  than  the  question 
of  how  this  all  got  started  is  the 
question  of  why  it  got  started.  And 
the  student  of  American  church  life 
must  admit  from  the  outset  that 
trivial  considerations  explain  all  too 
much  of  our  denominationalism.  For 
example,  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention owes  its  origin  to  slavery. 
Prior  to  the  1840s  Baptists  north  and 
south  worked  through  the  same 
national  Baptist  organizations.  But 
in  1844  the  Georgia  Baptist  Conven- 
tion purposely  sought  to  have  a 
known  slaveholder  appointed  as  a 
missionary  by  the  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety. In  the  same  year  the  Alabama 
Baptist  Convention  tried  a  similar 
tactic  with  the  "General  Convention 
of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the 
United  States  for  Foreign  Missions." 
In  both  cases  the  missionary  agencies 
refused  to  appoint  slaveholders  as 
missionaries;  so  Southern  Baptist 
missionaries  began  to  withdraw  from 
these  missionary  organizations  and 
organized  themselves  on  May  9, 
1845,  as  the  "Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention." 

Many  young  people  who  inquire 
into  their  church's  past  will  discover 
that  things  like  language  or  national 
origin,  or  special  emphasis  on  some 
one  point  of  doctrine  or  piety  are 
the  historical  reasons  for  the  separate 
existence  of  their  church. 


Good   Points  of  Denominationalism 

But  lest  you  give  all  churches  up 
in  disgust,  let  me  point  out  some 
encouraging  things  about  our  de- 
nominationalism. 

First,  we  are  not  as  divided  as  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  surface.  The  vast 
majority  of  American  Christianity 
can  quickly  be  identified  as  belong- 
ing to  a  few  major  families.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1955  we  had  in  this  coun- 
try twenty-three  Baptist  bodies, 
twenty-one  Methodist  denomina- 
tions, eighteen  Lutheran  churches, 
eleven  communions  of  the  Reformed 
or  Presbyterian  tradition,  and  two 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  These 
five  families  include  seventy-five  dif- 
ferent national  denominations  and 
40,371,616  members.  And  this  is  72 
per  cent  of  our  total  Protestant  mem- 
bership of  that  year  of  55,840,000. 
Most  of  our  differences  are  family 
differences — the  kind  that  obtain 
between  brothers  and  sisters. 

Second,  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  USA  is  just  as  much  a  history 
of  union  as  of  diversity.  Over  the  last 
half  century  we  have  realized  a  com- 
plete merging  of  two  important  de- 
nominations on  the  average  of  one 
merger  every  five  years.  In  1957  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Churches  on  the 
other  merged  to  form  the  new 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Only 
twenty-six  years  ago,  in  1931,  the 
Congregational-Christian  Churches 
were  formed  by  an  organic  merger, 
and  similarly  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  resulted  from  a 
1934  merger.  In  1939  three  different 
denominations  merged  to  form  one 


Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church. 
Again  many  young  people  who  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  their  church's 
history  may  discover  their  denomi- 
nation represents  a  merging  of  pre- 
vious groups. 

Third,  we  have  enjoyed  for  the 
past  seventy-five  years  cooperation  of 
a  significant  kind.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  interdenominational 
agencies  were  formed  in  the  interests 
of  education,  missions,  and  other 
concerns.  As  we  move  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twentieth  century,  we  find 
eight  of  these  great  organizations 
merging  to  form  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
USA.  This  National  Council  officially 
represents  and  does  the  work  of 
thirty  different  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox churches.  Altogether  over  39 
million  Christians  are  part  of  this 
witness  and  work.  Together  these 
Christians  and  their  churches  work 
for  peace,  witness  for  social  justice, 
revise  and  publish  the  Bible  and 
cooperate  with  one  another  in  hun- 
dreds of  important  missions.  The 
Council  is  a  practical,  working  ex- 
pression of  unity  in  American  Chris- 
tianity. 

Need  for  One  True  Church 

Nevertheless,  all  these  positive 
values  do  not  offset  the  negative  and 
repulsive  qualities  exhibited  by 
brash,  competing,  sectarian  Chris- 
tianity in  America.  The  contrast  be- 
tween what  we  each  have  experi- 
enced and  seen  in  our  churches  on 
the  one  hand  and  what  we  sense  and 
subscribe  to  in  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
other  is  so  great  that  we  are  tempted 
to  throw  the  whole  thing  over. 
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But  before  we  give  up  the  ship, 
let's  take  a  look  at  1  Corinthians  12: 
12-20.  Here  we  discover  that  there 
is  One  True  Church  which  is  identi- 
fied as  the  Body  of  Christ.  All  those 
— from  every  sect,  denomination  and 
church — who  have  identified  their 
very  selves  with  Christ  through  faith 
are  members  of  this  One  True 
Church.  As  the  Moffatt  translation 
puts  it  we  are  each  "membranes"  in 
Christ,  we  are  the  blood,  bone,  and 
muscle  of  Christ  today.  Taken  all 
together  he  lives,  moves  and  works 
in  the  world  today. 

The  reality  of  Christ  in  our  world 
is  en  came.  And  any  time  you  have 
-something  in  the  flesh  you  have 
trouble.  Double  check  your  New 
Testament  and  you  will  find  that 
plenty  of  diversity  existed  in  church 
life  in  those  days  also.  Being  Christ 
in  the  flesh,  Christians  exhibit  all  the 
diversity7,  trouble,  and  wonder  of  the 
human  body. 

Nevertheless,  these  New  Testa- 
ment Christians  knew  themselves  to 
be  not  just  cousins  but  membranes 
of  the  same  body.  They  recognized 
that  each  believer  was  blessed  with 


a  special  gift  from  God,  and  that  all 
gifts  were  necessary  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Body  (One  True  Church) 
and  the  doing  of  Christ's  work  in 
the  world.  Hence  they  welcomed  as 
blood-relations  persons  from  other 
congregations  and  areas.  They  real- 
ized that  each  person  and  each  con- 
gregation bore  a  gift  from  God  to 
be  shared  with  everyone. 

To  speak  more  accurately,  this 
was  what  Paul  was  trying  to  get  the 
Corinthians  to  see  then,  and  it  is 
what  he  wants  you  to  see  now.  See 
in  your  Christian  shipmate  or  army- 
air  force-marine  buddy  an  opportu- 
nity to  better  understand  the  riches  of 
Christ.  Study  his  church,  learn  what 
makes  him  tick  religiously,  and  likely 
you'll  be  blessed  with  a  vision  of  the 
One  True  Church  which  underlies 
our  diversity  and  quarrelings.  As  you 
come  into  this  vision  you  will  see 
that  such  agencies  as  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  bear  faithful 
witness  to  what  Paul  has  written  for 
us  and  that  they  are  good  instru- 
ments for  the  hand  of  God  in  our 
day. 


VIEWPOINT 


A  woman  bounced  into  an  art  gallery  and  made  a  superficial  tour 
of  the  exhibits. 

"Are  these  the  masterpieces  I  have  heard  so  much  about?"  she 
asked,  with  a  scornful  tone  of  voice.  "I  don't  see  anything  in 
them." 

Quietly,  the  curator  said,  "Madam,  don't  you  wish  you  could?" 
— Mrs.    Paul    Goodyear    in   American   Mercury 
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j£ettei  £%<Mt  @om*Ptaacti*ty>  'Devil 

By  R.  G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 


FPO,  Hades 

From:       Commanding  Devil 

To:  All  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters 

Subject:  Instructions  for  handling  new  men 

1.  Recent  studies  by  the  Office  of  Diabolical  Research  indicate  that 
the  first  few  months  after  a  man  reports  aboard,  fresh  from  boot 
camp  or  training  school,  offer  us  our  greatest  opportunity  to  win  him 
to  our  side.  In  this  period  he  establishes  habits  and  attitudes  which 
will  remain  with  him  throughout  his  service  career.  If  he  withstands 
our  attacks  at  this  crucial  time,  he  may  be  lost  to  us  for  good. 

2.  For  the  guidance  of  Tempters,  the  following  ideas  should  be 
lodged  in  the  heads  of  all  inductees.  They'll  be  effective,  I'll  bet  you. 

(1)  "You're  a  thousand  miles  from  home  now,  and  what  your 
parents  don't  know  won't  hurt  them." 

(2)  "You  should  have  your  fling  while  you're  in  the  services,  and 
then  you  can  settle  down  after  you  get  out." 

(3)  "That  religious  stuff  was  all  right  when  you  were  a  kid,  but 
you're  a  man  now." 

(4)  "All  the  old-timers  do  this  .  .  ."  (Apply  to  situation  at  hand. 
Make  sure  they  notice  only  the  old-timers  on  our  side.) 

(5)  "You're  not  salty  unless  you  .  .  ."  (A  number  of  suggestions  can 
be  inserted  here.) 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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By  DOROTHY  F.  THOMPSON 


What  is  the  measure  of  a  man's  success? 


JIM  felt  his  neck  flush  red  against 
his  shirt  collar,  but  he  held  his 
lips  tightly  pressed  against  his  anger 
as  he  listened  to  Mr.  Clayber,  head 
of  sales. 

There  were  Nance  and  the  chil- 
dren to  consider.  And  after  weary 
months  abroad  in  military  service 
and  two  years'  experience  in  a  super- 
market, he  knew  the  value  of  a  good 
job. 

"I  realize  that  you've  been  work- 
ing hard,  Mr.  Hilts.  However,  I'm 
appointing  Brian  Gatly  to  the  district 
managership.  So  you  will  report  to 
him  on  your  accounts.  Is  there  any 
point  you'd  like  to  have  clarified?" 

Everything  was  too  clear!  As  a  re- 
ward for  the  terrific  efforts  he'd  made 
to  find  customers  for  R  &  C  air  con- 
ditioning units,  Gatly  would  be 
shoved  in  ahead  of  him.  Instead  of 
managing  the  area  he  knew  so  well, 
he'd  have  to  check  every  move  with 
tall  easygoing  Gatly.  And  the  worst 
of  all,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  buy 
the  little  house  in  Glenwood  with 
the  grassy  yard  for  Jimmy,  Jr.  and 
little  Mary.  They'd  have  to  get  along 
on  the  small  porch  of  their  present 
flat. 
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Miss  Whitford's  neatly  waved  gray 
head  was  bent  over  her  typewriter  as 
he  hurried  to  his  desk  in  the  outer 
office.  But  she  raised  her  narrow  blue 
eyes  as  he  sat  down  in  his  chair. 

"You  look  feverish,  Mr.  Hilts.  Can 
I  get  you  something?" 

"No,  thanks.  I'm  only  tired,  I 
guess." 

"I  should  think  you  would  be,  at 
the  rate  you've  been  bringing  in  or- 
ders. It's  time  certain  people  realized 
all  you've  done." 

Although  he'd  never  cared  for  Miss 
Whitford's  carping  personality,  Jim 
welcomed  her  words  of  sympathy. 
For  a  moment  he  forgot  his  dislike 
of  her  habit  of  looking  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  others.  It  was  no  secret 
that  she  and  Clayber  didn't  get  along. 
She'd  be  interested  in  his  news. 

Miss  Whitford's  thin  voice  seemed 
full  of  concern  as  she  said,  "Oh,  no! 
He  wouldn't  do  that  to  you!" 

"Gatly's  been  here  a  little  longer 
than  I,"  he  had  to  admit.  "But  his 
orders  haven't  been  very  astound- 
ing. 

"It's  more  than  a  matter  of  orders," 
Miss  Whitford  smiled  knowingly. 
"Brian's  wife  has  the  right  connec- 


tions.  Her  father  owns  most  of  the 
Wooster  Construction  Company. 
And  you  know  what  Wooster  buys 
from  us." 

AS  Jim  rode  the  bus  homeward,  he 
failed  to  flash  his  usual  smile  on 
his  fellow  passengers.  He  understood 
now  why  Gatly  had  been  chosen. 
But  it  wasn't  fair!  When  Gatly  had 
given  up  hope  of  selling  the  crusty 
president  of  Minden's  Department 
Store,  he'd  taken  on  the  job  and  suc- 
ceeded. He'd  been  the  one  to  talk 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  into  put- 
ting R  &  C  units  into  their  building. 
He  never  sat  around  waiting  for  cus- 
tomers as  Gatly  did;  he  went  out  and 
found  them. 

The  narrow  red  brick  flat  on  the 
crowded  street  seemed  more  gloomy 
than  usual  as  he  walked  up  the 
steps.  When  Mary  came  running  to 
meet  him  in  the  hallway,  her  small 
hands  clutching  some  yellow  papers 


she'd  colored  in  kindergarten,  he 
didn't  stop  to  look  them  over 
thoughtfully. 

"Not  now,  Mary.  I'll  see  them  after 
supper,"  he  said,  hurrying  into  the 
kitchen,  where  Nancy,  a  fresh  pink 
apron  petaling  her  slender  figure  was 
making  gravy. 

"I'm  glad  you're  early,  dear!  Sup- 
per's almost  ready,"  she  said,  a  wel- 
coming smile  in  her  brown  eyes. 

Returning  home  was  the  best  part 
of  the  day  for  Jim.  Nancy's  charm 
was  more  lovely  than  her  good  looks. 
She  was  a  good  mother  and  a  happy 
person.  But  tonight  everything 
seemed  changed. 

While  she  moved  about  the 
kitchen  preparing  dinner,  he  told 
her  about  Gatly's  promotion  to  man- 
ager. 

"I'll  have  to  call  the  salesman  and 
tell  him  we  can't  think  of  buying  die 
house  now." 

"Don't     worry,"     said     Nancy. 
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"There'll  be  other  houses.  And  Mr. 
Clayber  will  remember  the  good 
work  you've  done!" 

"He's  only  looking  out  for  his  own 
interests.  Isn't  that  clear  from  what 
Miss  Whitford  told  me?" 

"Well,  she  may  be  blunt  at  times. 
But  perhaps  she  has  good  reason  to 
be.  She's  been  slaving  in  the  com- 
pany for  sixteen  years,  and  she's  still 
just  an  ordinary  secretary." 

Although  Nancy  had  cooked  one 
of  his  favorite  meals,  Jim  discovered 
he  wasn't  hungry.  After  the  children 
had  been  put  to  bed,  Nancy  sat 
down  to  sew  in  the  small  living  room. 
She  made  him  happy.  He  envied  her 
gift  of  meeting  life  calmly — always 
expecting  the  best  from  people. 
Usually,  her  faith  overflowed  to  him. 
But  not  tonight. 

He  put  down  the  magazine  he'd 
been  trying  to  read.  "From  now  on, 
I'm  certainly  not  going  to  knock  my- 
self out  for  old  R  &  C!" 

She  looked  up  with  concern  in  her 
eyes.  "Don't  feel  like  that,  Jim!" 

"I  wish  I'd  told  Clayber  where  to 
get  off!  I  think  he's  always  had  it  in 
for  me!" 

"That  wouldn't  help." 

"If  I  could  afford  it,  I'd  walk  out. 
In  five  years  I  expected  to  get  some 
place.  I've  worked  for  it.  Oh,  Nance! 
I  want  to  buy  that  house  for  you  and 
the  children." 

"We're  doing  all  right.  I'm  glad 
we're  well  and  have  the  children  and 
each  other.  There  are  so  many  folks 
with  less — like  lonely  Mrs.  Trigg  or 
Frank  Pumply  with  his  wife  sick 
in  the  hospital,"  Nancy  said  in  her 
soft  voice. 

"That's    not    the    point,"    he   said 
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sharply.  "I've  earned  the  right  to 
advancement  by  extra  work.  Now, 
I  can't  buy  the  house  we  need.  Yet, 
you  should  see  the  smooth  car  Clay- 
ber drives  to  work." 

Nancy  couldn't  talk  away  the  root 
of  his  growing  bitterness.  For  hours 
he  tossed  in  bed,  his  mind  alive  with 
discontent.  In  his  dreams  Clayber 
appeared  like  a  giant  crab  who 
weighed  men  on  golden  scales. 

"VT  OTHING  went  right  next  morn- 
-^  ing.  The  day  was  a  nightmare 
of  over-sleeping,  missing  his  bus, 
and  futile  hours  trying  to  contact 
dealers. 

Jim  suspected  that  it  was  Miss 
Whitford  who  put  the  Lurex  contract 
on  his  desk.  He  found  it  there  when 
he  came  into  the  office  early  the 
following  morning.  Lurex  was  Gatly's 
special  account.  But  Jim  began  read- 
ing it  to  see  what  Gatly  had  sold. 

Then  he  noticed  the  error.  It  was  a 
clause  where  the  company  agreed 
to  deliver  fourteen  hundred  units 
within  sixty  days  or  take  a  loss  on 
the  agreed  price.  The  units  were  a 
new  model.  Production  on  them  had 
only  started  the  previous  week,  none 
having  come  off  the  assembly  line. 
The  clause  could  be  disastrous,  if 
some  trouble  should  develop!  But 
Gatly  had  already  signed  the  con- 
tract, and  Clayber's  signature  was 
only  a  formality! 

His  first  instinct  was  to  point  out 
the  mistake  to  Gatly.  But  he  was  not 
in  the  office  yet.  As  he  studied  the 
contract  again  to  be  sure  the  mis- 
take was  really  there,  he  wondered 
why  he  should  save  Gatly  and  Clay- 
ber from  their  own  stupidity. 


Placing  the  contract  on  Gatly's 
desk,  he  went  into  the  hallway  to 
smoke  and  pace  up  and  down  rest- 
lessly. His  mind  boiled  with  a  dozen 
impulses.  He  wasn't  used  to  operat- 
ing like  this. 

Loping  down  the  hall  with  long 
strides,  Gatly  greeted  him,  his  big 
angular  face  creased  good-hu- 
moredly. 

"You  must  have  a  big  deal  on  to- 
day, Jim.  Anything  I  can  do  to  help?" 

"Afraid  not.  But,  thanks!" 

Jim  hurried  to  make  appointments 
that  would  take  him  out  of  the  office 
all  day.  He  was  afraid  that  he  might 
give  away  his  secret  by  some  word 
or  gesture. 

But  he  didn't  fool  his  wife. 

"What's  the  trouble,  dear?"  Nancy 
asked  as  they  were  doing  the  supper 
dishes.  "You  hardly  looked  at  the 
sailboat  Jimmy  made.  Mary's  asked 
you  three  times  to  bring  her  some 
paper  clips.  Now  you've  put  the 
green  dishes  on  the  top  shelf  where 
I  can't  reach  them!  Your  mind  is 
surely  somewhere  else." 

He  wished  he  could  tell  her  about 
the  mistake  in  the  contract.  This  was 
the  first  important  decision  he'd  not 
shared  with  her.  But  he  couldn't  risk 
admitting  to  anyone  he  knew  of  the 
mistake.  Would  she  think  a  little  less 
of  him,  if  she  knew  he  was  delib- 
erately over-looking  the  flaw? 

Another  fitful  night  and  he  awoke 
with  his  head  throbbing. 

Nancy,  fresh  in  a  new  housedress, 
was  cooking  his  omelet,  when  he 
came  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  forgot  to  pay  the  electric  bill 
when  I  was  downtown.  It's  due  to- 
day. Will  you  pay  it  for  me,  dear?" 


Suddenly  her  request  seemed  un- 
reasonable, though  he  usually  ate  at 
the  restaurant  next  to  the  electric 
company.  "Why  don't  you  work  out 
your  own  problems?  Go  downtown 
while  the  children  are  in  school." 

Nancy  looked  hurt.  They  never 
talked  to  each  other  like  this. 

"I  didn't  think  you  minded." 

"Well,  I  do!"  he  snapped.  "I  can't 
be  running  foolish  errands  and  do 
my  job!  Besides,  I'm  seeing  the  head 
of  the  Baxter  Building  Company  at 
eleven." 

Young  Mary  began  to  cry  as 
Jimmy  accidentally  upset  her  glass 
of  milk.  Her  wails  magnified  the 
turbulence  in  his  own  head.  He 
reached  out  and  gave  them  each  a 
sharp  slap. 

"That  wasn't  necessary,"  Nancy 
said  reprovingly,  as  the  children  fled 
from  the  room.  "It  was  just  an  acci- 
dent." 

"They're  old  enough  to  be  careful. 
Feed  them  after  I'm  gone,  if  you 
want  to  let  them  have  their  own 
way!" 

Nancy  stood  up.  There  was  a  catch 
in  her  voice  as  she  spoke.  "Jim,  this 
isn't  like  you  at  all!" 

In  a  moment  she,  too,  was  gone 
from  the  room. 

TTE  gulped  down  the  rest  of  his 
■*-  -*■  coffee  and  hurried  into  the  hall- 
way, snatching  up  his  brief  case  and 
hat  and  coat,  and  letting  the  door 
slam  behind  him  as  he  left. 

At  the  office  he  found  his  desk 
piled  with  papers.  Reports  were 
getting  ahead  of  him.  He'd  had  too 
much  on  his  mind.  If  he  wanted  to 
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avoid  feeling  rushed,  he'd  have  to 
work  late  tonight. 

He  barely  had  time  enough  to 
read  about  the  rapidly  expanding 
building  company  Baxter  was  de- 
veloping. He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Fred  Baxter  had  once  worked 
for  R  &  C. 

Likely  Baxter  would  be  a  dynamic 
fellow.  He'd  surely  ask  all  kinds  of 
questions  about  the  units.  Hastily, 
Jim  began  collecting  more  operating 
details. 

His  head  ached  dully  as  he  waited 
cutside  Baxter's  office.  Self  doubts 
nagged  at  his  confidence.  He'd  lay 
his  facts  on  the  fine  fast  and  get  out, 
he  decided  as  the  secretary  told  him 
Mr.  Baxter  was  ready. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  certainly  not  the 
ball  of  fire  he'd  expected.  His 
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slenderness  and  fine  white  hair  gave 
him  the  look  of  a  college  professor 
rather  than  a  businessman.  He  spoke 
slowly  and  distinctly. 

"It's  fortunate  that  you  came  to- 
day, Mr.  Hilts.  We're  making  the 
final  plans  for  the  new  subdivision 
we're  building." 

"How  is  the  R  &  C  Company  doing 
these  days?"  he  asked,  after  Jim  had 
sat  down  across  from  his  desk. 

"Fine.  We're  expanding  all  the 
time." 

"I  started  out  with  your  com- 
pany myself,  as  a  stockroom  clerk. 
Eight  years  went  by  before  I  worked 
up  to  the  main  office.  Does  a  man 
named  Milligan  still  work  there?" 

"No!"  Jim  said,  anxious  to  get 
down  to  business.  "He  must  have 
been  before  my  time." 


"Too  bad!  You  missed  knowing  a 
real  person.  Milligan  was  an  astute 
adviser." 

While  Baxter  lit  a  cigar  and 
painted  a  glowing  picture  of  a  sym- 
pathetic gentleman,  who  had  lis- 
tened and  encouraged  the  younger 
salesmen  in  the  office,  Jim  fumbled 
with  his  brief  case  irritably.  He 
hadn't  come  to  listen  to  reminis- 
cences. He  didn't  care  a  hoot  about 
this  Milligan. 

The  case  history  of  Milligan  led 
to  a  discussion  of  the  former  manage- 
ment. Twice  Jim  tried  to  interrupt. 
They'd  already  wasted  nearly  twenty 
minutes. 

Finally  he  looked  at  his  watch  and 
cut  in,  "Let's  get  down  to  facts.  What 
is  it  you're  looking  for  in  an  air  con- 
ditioning unit,  Mr.  Baxter?" 

For  a  minute  Baxter  looked  sur- 
prised, but  he  recovered  his  poise. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I've  bored  you  with 
my  stories,  Mr.  Hilts.  I  see  that 
you're  a  frank,  anxious  young  man. 
And  I'm  going  to  be  frank  with  you. 
Your  conditioning  unit  may  be  ex- 
cellent. But  it's  probably  no  better 
than  several  others  I  could  name. 
So  the  man  who  gets  my  order  has 
to  be  a  real  salesman!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Jim  barked 
impatiently.  He  hated  this  calm 
man. 

"Don't  make  a  mystery  out  of  this. 
Just  think  over  your  approach,  when 
vou  have  the  time.  Good  day,  Mr. 
Hilts!" 

From  the  set  of  Baxter's  mouth 
Jim  knew  further  talk  would  be  use- 
less. He  left  in  silent  anger — hating 
himself  for  flubbing  his  big  chance. 
He'd  been  a  salesman  long  enough 


to  know  he'd  made  a  mistake  in  try- 
ing to  rush  Baxter.  Maybe  he  could 
have  done  better  if  he  hadn't  had 
such  a  headache. 

But  as  he  walked  along  the  street 
he  had  to  face  what  was  happening 
to  himself.  Bitterness  was  tearing 
him  apart!  The  same  sort  of  bitter- 
ness Miss  Whitford  had.  Maybe  even 
she'd  once  been  an  attractive  per- 
son, but  now  it  was  too  late. 

Nancy  had  noticed  the  difference 
in  him.  Soon,  other  people  would 
see  it,  too,  unless  he  could  get  out 
of  the  current  into  which  he'd  been 
drifting. 

Gatly  looked  up  in  astonishment, 
when  he  burst  into  his  office  still 
wearing  his  hat  and  coat. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jim?" 

"I've  just  lost  an  order — a  big  one! 
But  that's  not  the  trouble.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  the  Lurex  contract! 
There's  a  mistake  in  it!" 

Gatly  was  amazed  to  see  the  error, 
which  Jim  pointed  out.  He  took  it 
more  seriously  than  Jim  had  thought. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  ever  overlooked 
this!"  he  kept  saying  over  and  over. 
"If  Clayber'd  seen  this,  he'd  have 
blowed  his  stack.  Might  even  have 
fired  me!" 

Turning  to  go,  Jim  felt  Gatly's 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  appreciate  your  telling  me,  Jim. 
Hope  I  can  return  the  favor!" 

Nodding,  Jim  walked  quickly 
down  the  hall.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  home  and  tell  Nancy  it  wasn't  a 
job  or  a  new  house  that  counted — it 
was  living! 

He'd  done  a  favor  all  right!  But 
it  wasn't  for  Clayber  or  Gatly.  It  was 
for  Jim  Hilts!  D  ■ 
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"GOD  GOVERNS  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  MEN" 

In  these  latter  days,  it  is  impressive  to  note  that  God  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  three  times — which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Constitution  where  He  is  men- 
tioned only  once,  or  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  where 
the  name  of  the  Deity  does  not  appear  at  all. 

It  is  said  that,  while  the  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
were  deliberating,  the  oldest  and  probably  most  renowned  mem- 
ber present  came  out  with  his  own  views  on  the  step  that  was 
being  taken.  The  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  must  have  im- 
pressed every  hearer. 

"I  have  lived  a  long  time,"  he  declared,  "and  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God  gov- 
erns the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  possible  for  an  empire  to  rise 
without  His  notice?  We  have  been  assured  in  the  sacred  writings 
that  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it.  I  firmly  believe  this,  and  I  also  believe  that  without  His 
concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no 
better  than  the  builders  of  Babel." 

So  spoke  the  nation's  wisest  Founding  Father  in  its  most 
critical  hour! 

—VINCENT   EDWARDS 
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letter  Iflom  Jlome 


By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 


Dear  Johnny: 

Four  years  of  your  life  wasted? 
Never!  Nothing  is  ever  wasted.  Es- 
pecially, dedicated  life.  Many  feel 
this  way,  at  times.  It  may  be  inten- 
sified by  the  helpless  feeling  of 
just  being  No.  16455719.  Monotony 
of  routine  far  outweighs  the  initial, 
glamorous  glow  of  youthful  imagi- 
nation. 

We,  as  parents,  may  be  slow  to 
evaluate  the  discouragement,  temp- 
tation, frustration,  and  loneliness 
that  greets  you  every  day,  but  we 
never  belittle  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  service- 
man's life  today  is  a  far-cry  from  the 
whoop-de-do,  roll  of  drums,  nothing- 
is-too-good-for-our-boys  attitude  of 
war  times.  Self-identification  with 
essential  importance  is  often  lost  to 
him  who  serves.  Rewards  are  few  for 
tasks  well  done.  Coveted  "stripes" 
are  at  a  premium.  Public  gratitude 
is  at  low  ebb. 

Don't  let  this  cloud  your  perspec- 
tive, Son,  or  dampen  your  devotion 
to  service.  The  most  menial  and  least 


meaningful  task  takes  on  a  different 
light  when  done  for  your  country. 
Freedom's  light  has  demanded  eter- 
nal vigilance  for  182  years.  We  must 
keep  that  torch  glowing  with  our  very 
life's  breath,  if  need  be.  Of  course, 
it  is,  somehow,  easier  to  serve  with 
our  life's  breath  than  a  mop,  or  a 
typewriter  or  juggling  freight  on  a 
Globemaster. 

No,  John.  You  haven't  wasted  any 
years.  Some  tomorrow  you  will  sud- 
denly recognize  that  monotonous 
repetition  has  produced  skills.  Dis- 
cipline has  established  patience  and 
self-command.  Imagination  has 
pushed  open  the  door  of  achieve- 
ment. 

If  disillusioned,  keep  faith  in 
yourself.  Though  bone-weary, 
weary  not  in  well  doing.  You  may 
be  only  a  number  but  you  are  the 
only  No.  16455719  in  all  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Air  Force.  Just  as  you  are 
more  than  No.  2  son  to  us  .  .  .  you 
are  our  Johnny. 

Loving  you, 
MOM 
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BE  HONEST  BUT  BE  CONSIDERATE 


By  ALFRED  GRANT  WALTON 


T  OYALTY  is  one  of  the  noblest 
■*— l  words  in  our  language.  It  com- 
mands our  highest  respect.  The  Bible 
offers  many  striking  demonstrations 
of  it.  Esther  the  Queen  risked  her 
life  to  be  loyal  to  her  people.  Ruth's 
loyalty  to  her  mother-in-law  is 
classical  in  its  beauty  and  sincerity. 
Daniel  was  loyal  to  God  and  chose 
a  fiery  furnace  rather  than  bow  down 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  loyalty: 
loyalty  to  oneself,  loyalty  to  friends, 
loyalty  to  country,  loyalty  to  God. 
Loyalty  to  God  involves  being  loyal 
to  our  honest  beliefs  about  him  and 
his  spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul,  the  Loyal 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  loyalty  in  the  Bible  is  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Take  time  to  read 
Acts  26:20-23.  It  is  never  easy  to 
take  a  positive  stand  and  especially 
when  one  is  certain  to  run  into 
trouble  by  doing  so.  Paul  found  him- 
self in  just  that  situation  when  he 
was  arrested  by  the  authorities  for 
violating  Jewish  laws  and  inciting 
the  populace  to  violence.  He  was 
cast  into  prison  and  kept  there  with 
little  concern  for  his  comfort.  There 
were  times  when  his  life  was  actual- 
ly endangered.  Subsequently  the 
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word  leaked  out  that  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen.  Immediately,  the  authorities 
became  much  more  cautious  in  han- 
dling his  case,  but  the  hostility  of 
his  enemies  continued  to  be  very  bit- 
ter. At  long  last  Paul's  case  came 
up  for  trial.  Felix  Antonius,  the 
Roman  procurator  of  Judea  heard 
the  arguments,  but  the  issue  was  too 
hot  for  him  and  he  turned  it  over  to 
Herod  Agrippa,  King  of  Northern 
Palestine.  This  shift  augured  ill  for 
the  prisoner.  Agrippa's  father  had 
found  special  pleasure  in  persecuting 
the  Christians. 

At  the  trial  Paul  spoke  for  him- 
self. He  did  not  cringe  with  terror 
or  disclaim  his  offense.  He  did  not 
compromise  his  position  or  plead 
for  mercy.  With  frankness  and  can- 
dor he  told  Agrippa  of  his  Jewish 
background,  his  early  hostility  to  the 
Christians  and  his  persecution  of 
them,  and  finally  of  his  dramatic  ex- 
perience that  caused  him  to  change 
completely  and  become  a  follower  in 
the  Way.  Although  the  crowd  was 
against  him,  Paul  spoke  with  such 
sincerity  and  persuasive  earnestness 
that  Agrippa  said — probably  in  irony 
— "with  but  little  persuasion  thou 
wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian." 

It  would  have  been  great  if  this 
eventful  trial  could  have  been  tele- 


vised  and  recorded  for  posterity. 
What  one  admires  here  is  a  man 
of  conviction,  bound  with  chains, 
standing  unperturbed,  despite  all 
danger  and  loyally  defending  the 
deepest  convictions  of  his  heart.  Paul 
was  determined  to  be  honest  with 
himself. 

Where  Does  Authority  Lie? 

Unfortunately,  beliefs  do  not  al- 
ways agree  and  many  are  completely 
bewildered  in  the  search  for  Truth. 
Some  prefer  to  accept  the  authority 
of  the  church  in  matters  of  belief  and 
not  bother  about  it  themselves. 
Others  arrive  at  belief  through  their 
own  earnest  thought  and  deepest 
reasoning.  No  two  persons  will  think 
absolutely  alike  for  each  man  is  the 
totality  of  his  own  experiences  and 
no  two  persons  have  identically  the 
same  experiences.  The  church,  the 
Bible,  and  the  inner  conscience  can 
help  us,  but  when  we  have  arrived 
at  our  beliefs,  God  expects  us  to 
stand  steadfast  in  support  of  them. 
Of  all  weak,  wishy-washy  spineless 
individuals  of  whom  one  may  think, 
the  "yes~ves"  man  is  the  worst.  In 
any  group  this  insipid  individual 
listens  to  what  others  say  and  then 
makes  his  important  contribution  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  gathering  by  say- 
ing "I  think  so,  too."  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  accept  the  last  idea  that 
is  presented  to  us.  We  must  justify 
our  own  faith,  regardless  of  others. 

But  how  about  religious  argu- 
ments? In  asserting  our  religious  be- 
liefs we  should  be  as  frank  and 
honest  as  Paul,  but  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  freedom  to 
think  which  we  claim  for  ourselves 


is  a  freedom  which  belongs  to  every- 
one else.  Intolerance  has  no  place 
in  religion  and  is  devastating  to  all 
true  progress.  Bigotry  is  a  major  sin. 
For  most  people  the  faith  which 
we  profess  is  the  faith  in  which  we 
happen  to  have  been  reared.  We 
accept  that  which  has  come  to  us 
from  our  parents.  If  we  make  a  study 
of  the  situation  we  will  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  despite  superficial 
differences  there  is  much  that  is  com- 
mon in  all  expressions  of  religious 
faith.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  all  believe  in  God,  in  worship 
and  prayer,  in  unselfishness  and 
brotherhood,  in  the  good  life  here 
and  the  good  life  hereafter.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Hindus  and 
Moslems.  A  recognition  of  this  fact 
will  make  us  much  more  tolerant 
toward  those  who  differ  from  us. 

How  to  Argue  Like  a  Christian 

Naturally,  we  will  not  surrender 
our  own  honest  beliefs.  Loyalty 
to  God  and  to  self  demands  that. 
But  in  situations  where  arguments 
arise,  we  should  keep  in  mind  some 
very  practical  considerations.  For 
one  thing  we  need  plain  common- 
sense  and  a  due  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  The  know-it-all  atti- 
tude represents  absolute  zero  when 
it  comes  to  an  effort  to  change  an- 
other person's  mind.  Tact  plays  an 
important  role.  Tact  is  an  intuitive 
sense  of  propriety  and  the  ability  to 
give  it  full  expression.  Tact  is  not  in- 
sincerity: it  is  a  form  of  reverence,  an 
understanding  sympathy,  an  innate 
generosity.  It  is  a  mark  of  fine  breed- 
ing and  the  distinction  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  is  better  not  to  become  in- 
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volved  in  religious  discussions  at  all 
if  they  are  to  be  conducted  with 
bickering  and  controversy. 

Hand  in  hand  with  tact  should  go 
intelligent  understanding  of  the 
hereditary  and  environment  influ- 
ences that  affect  our  religious  point 
of  view.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  change 
a  religious  point  of  view  when  the 
facts  of  life  demand  it.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  our  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  research  have  often 
made  such  changes  necessary.  We 
must  listen  to  everything  that  God 
has  to  say  at  all  times  and  in  any 
place. 

Supremely,  all  religious  discussion 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  genuine 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  No  matter  how 
much  we  may  differ  from  another 
person,  he  belongs  to  the  one  great 
family  of  God  and  we  must  respect 
his  personality.  Christ  demonstrated 


beyond  all  questioning  a  feeling  of 
good  will  toward  all.  The  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  beggar, 
the  well-born  and  the  widow,  the 
saint  and  the  sinner  were  all  en- 
compassed in  his  good  will  and 
understanding.  We  make  a  great  deal 
of  this  idea  of  brotherhood  today. 
We  are  interested  in  integration, 
juvenile  delinquency,  labor  relations, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  are  linked 
with  brotherhood.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner we  might  well  practice  brother- 
hood in  religious  discussions  where 
mind  meets  mind,  idea  meets  idea, 
and  faith  meets  faith. 

Beyond  the  loyalty  which  we  ex- 
press and  stalwartly  defend  through 
the  spoken  word,  is  our  loyalty  to 
God  expressed  in  the  lives  that  we 
live  from  day  to  day.  What  we  do  is 
the  most  compelling  argument  for 
the  faith  which  we  profess.  ■  ■ 


" — All  I  need  is  to  be  souped  up  a  bit 
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Something  to  Remember  Me  By 

By  MARVIN  HOLLEY  GAGE 
"I  wish  someday  I  could  do  something  big" 


lV/TY  name's  Chuck  Lee,  Pfc. 
■J-'-"-  Chuck  Lee,  that  is.  I'm  not 
the  hero  of  this  story.  That  honor 
goes  to  Jack  Reedham.  He  was  my 
buddy.  I  say  "was  my  buddy"  be- 
cause Jack's  dead;  killed  in  Korea. 

Jack  and  I  went  through  the  war 
together,  until  he  was  killed.  He 
didn't  have  any  secrets  from  me,  and 
I  didn't  have  any  from  him,  but 
that's  not  what  I  want  to  tell  you 
about. 

Jack  was  a  funny  little  guy;  always 
so  serious  about  everything.  Never 
cared  about  the  girls  or  things  like 
that,  like  the  rest  of  us  fellows  did. 

There  was  one  thing,  though,  that 
I  could  never  quite  figure  out,  about 
Jack,  I  mean.  He  was  always  talking 
about  doing  something  big.  He 
wanted  more  than  anything  else,  to 
do  something  really  outstanding.  I 
could  understand  that,  but  the  rea- 
son he  gave  I  couldn't  quite  make 
out. 

We  sat  there  in  the  dugout,  and 
Jack  said  to  me.  "You  know,  Chuck, 
I  wish  someday  I  could  do  some- 
thing big — something  folks  would 
remember  me  by.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  ever  will.  Seems  like  the  big 
guys  get  all  the  breaks.  There  isn't 
much  chance  for  a  little  squirt  like 
me. 


I  tried  to  show  him  where  he  was 
wrong.  I  told  him  I  knew  about  a  lot 
of  little  guys  who'd  done  big  things, 
real  big  things. 

"Who,  for  instance?"  he  asked. 

I  named  Napoleon.  "They  called 
him  'the  little  corporal/  but  he  be- 
came an  emperor,  and  then  there  was 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  They  called 
him  'the  little  giant.' "  Jack  wasn't 
impressed. 

"We  had  a  doctor  in  my  home 
town,"  I  told  him.  "Just  before  I 
left  for  the  army,  they  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  service." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  me?" 
Jack  cut  in. 

"Well!  He  delivered  over  two 
thousand  babies,  among  other 
things."  I  said.  "Doctor  Bill,  they 
called  him.  Seems  like  he  delivered 
about  everybody.  He  was  a  big  man 
in  town.  Funny  thing,"  I  explained, 
"he  was  about  your  size.  Nobody 
ever  noticed  it,  though.  I  guess  that's 
the  way  with  big  men."  Jack  didn't 
show  much  interest. 

HP  HAT'S  the  way  it  went,  day 
■*■  after  day.  Jack  mooned  around, 
and  didn't  have  much  to  say  to  any- 
body. The  other  boys  began  to  think 
he  was  cracking  up.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think.   Anyway,   that's   the 
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way  it  went  until  that  day — the  day 
Jack  was  killed,  I  mean. 

We  were  dug  in  at  the  foot  of 
Heartbreak  Ridge.  And  we'd  been 
taking  it  easy  a  couple  of  days.  The 
Commies  were  on  top  of  the  ridge, 
and  when  we  got  our  orders,  we 
were  going  to  try  to  drive  them  off. 
The  artillery  was  going  to  give  them 
a  "going  over"  first;  "soften  them  up," 
they  called  it.  We  were  to  follow, 
right  behind  the  barrage.  Jack  was 
beside  me. 

"Do  you  know,  Chuck?"  he  said, 
"someday  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
more  about  Doctor  Bill." 

The  order  came  and  out  we  went. 
We  worked  our  way  up  the  side  of 
the  ridge.  Sometimes  I  saw  Jack, 
and  then  for  a  while  he  was  out  of 
sight  behind  some  brush  or  some- 
thing. We  got  right  near  the  top.  It 
was  quiet.  Looked  like  that  barrage 
had  cleaned  the  Commies  out  pretty 
well.  Six  of  us  were  together  now, 


crouching  behind  some  rocks.  Jack 
was  one  of  the  six. 

Then  I  heard  a  thud,  right  be- 
hind me.  I  knew  what  it  was  all 
right.  Jack  whirled  and  flopped  right 
down  on  top  of  it.  As  he  did  so,  he 
looked  up  at  me.  He  had  a  kind  of 
funny  little  smile  on  his  face.  He  said 
something.  I  think  it  was,  "This  is  it." 
Then  the  thing  went  off. 

There  wasn't  much  left  of  Jack, 
poor  little  guy,  but  he  saved  the 
rest  of  our  lives  when  he  dropped  on 
that  grenade.  There  wasn't  any  big 
to-do  about  it  either.  Oh,  you  saw  his 
name  in  the  Tailed  in  action'  lists 
in  the  newspapers,  if  you  read  those 
things.  Most  people  didn't,  though. 
Figured  they  had  enough  troubles 
of  their  own,  I  guess.  But  the  rest 
of  us,  the  five  that  were  with  Jack 
up  there,  we  won't  forget  that  odd 
little  fellow,  or  the  big  thing  he  did. 


Now  what? 


wr  h/lso* 
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Photo  by  Jacob  Deschin 
Candid  shot  of  two  young  couples  starting  on  a  hike  in  Milan,  Italy. 

Make  Use  of  Photography 


By  JACOB  DESCHIN 


PHOTOGRAPHY  has  been  called 
■*-  an  extension  of  the  eye,  with 
the  unique  advantage  over  human 
vision  that  the  camera  makes  a  rec- 
ord you  can  actually  see  and  show 
family  and  friends  later.  This  is  ob- 
vious, of  course,  but  what  kind  of 
record  are  you  making?  Is  it  the 
casual  snapshot  that  may  give  pleas- 


ure for  the  moment  and  little  of  it 
afterward,  or  the  thoughtful  report 
of  precious  experiences  that  may 
never  be  again  repeated  or  at  least 
not  with  the  impact  of  the  first  en- 
counter? In  short,  what  is  your  cam- 
era for? 

If  you   approach  photography  at 
all  seriously,  you  must  ask  yourself 
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this  question  and  think  through  the 
answer  carefully,  for  unless  you  do 
you  will  be  groping  and  shooting 
aimlessly,  missing  photography's 
potentials  and,  in  time,  living  to  re- 
gret lost  opportunities. 

Let's  start  again.  You  have  a  cam- 
era, a  handsome  instrument  capable 
of  receiving  permanent  images  of 
anything  you  select  out  of  the  many 
aspects  of  the  new  world  around  you. 
You  may  not  come  this  way  again. 
Rather  than  idle  statements,  try  to 
make  the  most  of  the  possibilities  of- 
fered you  on  every  hand  to  tell  an 
interesting,  exciting,  eventful  and  in- 
formative story  of  your  impressions 
and  observations  during  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  your  life. 

The  mind  may  recall  hazily,  but 
the  camera  remembers  accurately. 
Moreover,  it  communicates  and  with 
the  conviction  of  one  who  was  there, 
saw  these  things  happen  and  now 
presents  the  mirror  proof. 

First,  there  is  the  daily  routine  of 
life  in  the  service.  I  would  say  this 
could  be  your  first  major  project. 
You  may  want  to  shoot  haphazardly 
at  first  as  each  fresh  detail  strikes 
you  with  its  novelty.  But  you  will 
get  a  more  satisfactory  record  of  this 
phase  of  your  new  life  if,  soon  after 
your  indoctrination  into  the  familiar 
round,  you  make  a  land  of  flexible 
outline  on  some  such  topic  as  "Life 
in  Camp,"  and  shoot  systematically 
to  include  the  high  lights  as  well  as 
pertinent  odds  and  ends. 

But  don't  wait  too  long  or  the 
freshness  of  the  experience  will  es- 
cape you  and  your  pictures  in  conse- 
quence will  lack  the  essential  quality 
of  newness  and  difference  from  any- 
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thing  you  have  known  before.  I 
know  of  one  lad,  now  an  outstanding 
professional  photographer,  whose 
pictures  of  camp  life  when  he  was 
in  the  service  have  since  been  re- 
produced widely  in  several  publi- 
cations. He  shot  the  most  ordinary 
subjects,  men  marching  in  the  rain, 
closeups  of  muddy  boots,  men  re- 
laxing in  their  bunks,  in  the  station 
library,  mail  call,  the  sergeant  read- 
ing off  the  names  of  men  reassigned 
to  another  post.  He  made  his  pic- 
tures interesting  mostly  by  moving 
in  close  to  show  revealing  details 
under  appropriate  lighting,  and  by 
noting  the  humor,  mood,  and  nostal- 
gia that  characterized  many  of  his 
shots. 

In  these  and  other  pictures  the 
serviceman  might  take,  the  natural 
lighting,  whether  indoors  under  ar- 
tificial illumination,  or  outdoors  in  all 
sorts  of  daylighting,  in  good  and 
bad  weather,  is  the  most  authentic 
and  usually  will  yield  better  pictures 
than  those  taken  by  set-up  lights  or 
flash.  Of  course,  flash  may  some- 
times be  essential,  as  in  shooting  a 
dance  or  a  camp  party,  but  to  catch 
the  mood  and  atmosphere  or  life  in 
camp,  try  whenever  possible  to  make 
use  of  the  normal  fighting.  These 
days  it  is  fairly  easy  to  shoot  in  al- 
most any  light,  thanks  to  the  prev- 
alence of  extra-sensitive  film  now 
available  for  any  camera. 

TTAVING  gotten  this  basic  project 
■*■  -*■  finished,  try  for  such  an  idea 
as  recording  the  religious  life  of  the 
serviceman,  showing  how  men  of 
various  denominations  worship  in 
their  home  away  from  home.  A  spe- 


cial  project  that  could  be  handled 
fairly  comprehensively  would  be  the 
record  of  the  chaplain's  workday.  I'm 
sure  the  chaplain  would  be  happy  to 
help  out  a  photographer  in  planning 
the  sequence  of  his  daily  round  and 
to  cooperate  in  the  taking  of  the 
pictures.  Show  the  chaplain  at  work 
alone,  and  in  his  relationships  with 
his  religious  charges.  In  the  latter 
case,  try  for  candids  when  possible 
as  posed  shots  will  look  stiff  and  lack 
naturalness. 

Another  topic  in  the  religious  cate- 
gory might  be  the  missionary  center 
if  you  happen  to  be  near  one.  If  this 
idea  appeals  to  you,  first  make  a 
tour  of  the  center  without  your  cam- 
era. Learn  the  way  of  life  at  the 
center,  who  the  key  individuals  are 
and  what  they  do,  and  the  order  of 
the  day.  As  you  go  along,  make  notes 
of  what  appeals  to  you  as  being  es- 
pecially picture-worthy,  descriptive 
and  story-telling,  the  best  times  for 
taking  desired  pictures,  and  make 
arrangements  for  actual  photography. 
Thus,  when  you  come  back  another 
time  with  your  camera,  you  will 
know  exactly  what  you  want  to 
photograph  and  will  proceed  without 
fumbling  and  with  the  assurance  that 
when  you  are  through  photographing 
you  will  have  made  a  record  of  life 
at  the  missionary  center  that  you 
will  be  proud  of. 

Outside  the  service  life,  there  is 
the  community  life  of  the  foreign 
town  or  city  in  or  near  which  you 
happen  to  be  stationed.  Here  you 
will  find  picture  ideas  galore.  There 
will  be  the  inevitable  desultory 
shooting  as  you  point  your  camera 
this  way  and  that  for  the  spontaneous 


impressions  of  the  many  new  sights 
and  incidents,  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people,  the  places  in  which  they  wor- 
ship, their  pleasures  and  their  daily 
routines,  the  way  they  dress  and  be- 
have, their  shops,  streets,  convey- 
ances, and  the  like. 

Before  long  you  will  realize  that 
this  haphazard  picture-taking  does 
not  really  get  the  story  you  want  to 
bring  back  with  you  to  the  States. 
The  most  satisfying  in  the  end  will 
be  a  system  of  concentrating  on  one 
thing  at  a  time,  one  theme  or  aspect 
of  this  whole  broad  experience.  If 
you  are  amazed  at  the  traffic,  which 
can  be  an  astonishing  sight  when  you 
watch  the  scurrying  of  bicycles  and 
small  cars  especially  at  the  crowded 
hours  when  people  are  going  to  or 
from  work,  you  will  surely  want  to 
cover  this  thoroughly  or  at  least  suf- 
ficiently so  to  provide  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative report. 

The  restaurants  will  furnish  an- 
other topic  as  you  notice  the  leisurely 
way  compared  to  that  in  the  States, 
in  which  people  take  their  meals  in 
the  old  European  cities.  Eating 
seems  almost  like  a  ritual.  A  photo- 
graphic essay  on  the  various  dishes 
served,  the  different  kinds  of  eating 
places,  typical  characters  among  din- 
ers and  waiters,  even  the  facades  of 
the  restaurants,  from  the  modest 
little  cafe  on  a  side  street  to  the 
populated  outdoor  cafes  of  the  large 
cities.  All  these  are  rich  material 
for  your  camera.  Here  again,  much 
of  the  shooting  will  be  candid,  but 
your  small  camera  loaded  with  fast 
film  can  take  it  all  in  stride. 

Wander  down  the  side  streets  for 
the  hidden  treasures  of  sightseeing 
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Street    scene    in    Quebec. 


Photo  by  Jacob  Deschin 


in  old  European  cities,  towns  and 
country  places.  Make  plans  as  you 
move  about  and  get  some  kind  of 
order  into  your  picture-taking.  The 
oldest  parts  will  yield  the  richest 
picture  ore,  providing  numerous  op- 
portunities for  long  shots  of  streets 
followed  by  closeups  of  details,  such 
as  house  and  store  fronts,  the  un- 
expected courtyard,  a  couple  of  pic- 
turesque natives  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. 

Pick  a  neighborhood  that  seems 
particularly  promising  from  the  cam- 
era viewpoint.  Explore  its  various 
facets,  taking  notes  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mission  mentioned  earlier,  then 
take  your  pictures  over  a  period  of 
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days  or  weeks,  selecting  the  best 
lighting  for  alleys,  courtyards,  nar- 
row streets  so  that  you  may  shoot 
them  in  shade  or  with  some  day- 
lighting,  whichever  seems  most  de- 
scriptive of  the  area.  Vary  the  light- 
ing effects  when  this  is  possible. 
Some  places  may  have  sunlight  for 
only  brief  periods.  Check  on  the 
hours  and  come  back  when  the  light 
is  what  you  want.  If  there  are  events 
on  certain  days,  like  the  weekly 
market,  or  church  days,  or  holiday 
events,  include  these  in  your  script. 
These  might  be  supplementary 
themes  within  the  main  project,  little 
essays  by  themselves  which  added 
up,  help  to  fill  out  the  picture  story. 


PERHAPS  the  quickest  way  to 
■*■  learn  what  a  city  has  to  offer 
and  the  most  economical  in  terms 
of  time,  is  the  sightseeing  tour. 
Take  one  to  different  areas  of  the 
city,  and  return  later  to  those  which 
interest  you  especially  so  that  you 
can  investigate  them  at  leisure.  This 
bus-eye  view  will  also  give  you  a 
fast  perspective  on  the  relationship 
of  the  various  areas  to  each  other 
and  of  their  significance  in  the  life 
of  the  city.  You  will  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  be  able  thereafter  to 
proceed  intelligently  in  your  choice 
of  material. 

Include  people  whenever  possible 
so  that  all  your  pictures  will  have  in 
them  the  sense  of  life  in  the  context 
of  the  old  world  atmosphere.  But 
often  you  will  find  that  even  empty 
places  have  an  eloquence  about  them 
that  suggest  the  presence  of  people 
even  when  there  is  not  a  single  per- 
son present. 

Don't  let  bad  weather  discourage 
you.  For  you  will  often  find  that 
cloudy  days  and  rain  (protect  your 
camera,  of  course,  shooting  from 
doorways  and  under  cover  in  such 
cases)  will  give  you  a  mood  that  is 
descriptive  of  some  phase  of  the 
area's  character  that  is  not  suspected 
in  a  view  of  the  place  in  full  sun- 
shine. 

Typical  incidents  and  situations 
will  add  to  your  pictorial  observa- 
tions. When  you  see  the  possibility 
of  an  interesting  situation  develop- 
ing, stick  around  for  a  while  and 
shoot  pictures  that  highlight  what  is 
happening. 

Pictures  should  tell  their  own  storv 


without  further  explanation,  but 
this  is  only  the  ideal.  Actually,  your 
coverage  will  be  more  intelligible 
and  have  greater  importance  later  if 
you  take  notes  of  places,  events, 
dates,  perhaps  even  names  of  peo- 
ple. Such  data  may  prove  immeas- 
urably valuable  when  you  arrange 
your  pictures  later. 

In  these  days  of  color  film  that 
will  fit  into  any  camera  you  happen 
to  own,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  not 
to  include  in  your  shooting,  a  pro- 
gram of  color  photography.  It  is 
somewhat  more  expensive  than 
black-and-white,  but  for  certain  sub- 
jects color  is  the  more  suitable,  per- 
haps the  only  medium.  Flower 
markets,  for  example,  the  picture- 
esque  villages,  the  cottages  decor- 
ated with  flowers,  the  colorful  cos- 
tumes, the  many  festivals. 

But  don't  shoot  color  indiscrim- 
inately. Often  black-and-white  is 
better  suited  to  recording  a  particular 
mood  than  color.  Many  amateurs 
shoot  color  only  and  thereby  miss  the 
effects  that  belong  in  black-and- 
white. 

The  camera  can  be  the  pen  with 
which  you  can  write  a  diary  you 
could  not  equal  with  words,  how- 
ever skilled  you  may  be  in  de- 
scribing experience.  Master  its  tech- 
niques, explore  the  places  you  visit, 
try  to  understand  them  and  their 
inhabitants,  plan  your  picture- taking 
in  terms  of  projects.  Photography 
will  then  make  sense,  for  you  will 
be  making  use  of  it  in  its  best  po- 
tential, as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion and  as  a  graphic  record  of  your 
unique  experience. 
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%J  uly  is  the  seventh  month  and  has  thirty-one  days.  Birthstone  is  the 
Ruby  and  the  flower  is  larkspur  or  water  lily.  During  Roman  times 
the  month  was  known  as  Quintilis,  or  fifth  month  (the  Roman  year  began  with 
March),  but  the  name  was  changed  to  July  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar. 

We  old-timers  used  to  have  fun  on  July  4.  There  was  the  annual  picnic  with 
races  and  speech-making  and  "ice-cold  lemonade,  stirred  with  a  spoon  and 
shoveled  with  a  spade."  Kate  Ownby  says  "an  old-timer  is  one  who  remembers 
when  people  were  more  intelligent  than  machines." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  July  is  a  good  time  for  picnics  for  the  Youth  Fellowship — 
or  the  Men,  Women,  or  Youth  of  the  Chapel,  for  July  is  National  Picnic  Month 
as  well  as  National  Hot  Dog  Month.  And  if  you  don't  like  Coca-Cola  or  Pepsi- 
Cola,  how  about  serving  iced  tea,  for  it  is  National  Ice  Tea  Time?  And  have  a 
ball  game,  preceded  by  the  baseball  quiz  you'll  find  on  page  20  of  this  issue  of 
The  Link. 
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uly  has  its  share  of  famous  personalities.  To  begin  with,  there's 
Uncle  Sam,  born  July  4,  1776.  This  year  Independence  Day  comes 
on  Friday  so  there's  the  long  week  end  for  picnics,  speech-making,  and  of  course, 
worship  on  Sunday.  Let  us  thank  God  for  freedom.  Go  to  church  on  Sunday,  even 
if  you  are  away  from  home.  Hal  Chadwick  says:  "Many  people  are  so  convinced 
that  Sunday  is  the  Lord's  Day,  they  wouldn't  think  of  disturbing  him  in  his 
house." 

Hail  to  the  Navy,  for  two  famous  naval  personalities  were  born  this  month — 
Admiral  Farragut  (July  5),  first  admiral  of  the  navy,  born  near  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
And  John  Paul  Jones,  naval  commander  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  born  July  18. 

Uome  famous  religious  personalities  were  born  in  July,  too.  John 
Calvin,  French-Swiss  reformer,  July  10,  1509;  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  out- 
standing Christian  of  Japan,  July  12,  1888;  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  born  Bow,  N.H.  on  July  16,  1821.  And  July  6  is  both  the 
birthday  (1369)  and  day  of  martyrdom  (1415)  of  John  Huss,  burned  at  the  stake 
for  the  defense  of  Wiclif's  doctrines. 

Watch  for  important  religious  events  wherever  you  are.  The  Air  Force  is 
holding  a  Spiritual  Life  Conference  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  July  10-14.  The 
National  Council  is  having  an  Experimental  Conference  for  Older  Youth  and 
Young  Adults  at  Conference  Point  Camp,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  July  21-26. 
If  you  are  near  Spearfish,  S.D.  during  July  and  August,  visit  the  Passion  Play 
of  the  Black  Hills,  held  three  nights  a  week — Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday. 
Joseph  Meier,  formerly  of  Luenen,  Germany,  plays  the  Christus.  ■  g 
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ANSWERS  "BIG  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  QUIZ" 

{See   page   20) 

1.  False!  Never  underestimate  the  fairer  sex,  'tis  always  said.  A  gal  by  the 
name  of  Lizzie  Stroud  pitched  during  the  1899  season  in  the  Atlantic  League. 
Her  contract  was  dropped  after  one  year. 

2.  The  great  Babe  himself!  He  hit  fifty-nine  for  the  New  York  Yankees  in  1921. 
The  magic  sixty  came  in  1927. 

3.  William  Howard  Taft  established  the  tradition  in  1910. 

4.  It's  one  of  the  strange  and  fascinating  statistics  of  the  national  sport,  but 
twenty-six  rookies  have  homered  in  their  major  league  debuts! 

5.  Why,  Smith,  of  course!  The  major  leagues  have  seen  eighty-one  members  of 
the  vast  Smith  family  take  their  turn  at  bat.  Best  remembered  are  Elmer  John 
Smith,  Cleveland,  1920,  who  hit  the  first  bases-loaded  home  run  in  a  World  Series 
and  Frank  Elmer  Smith,  who  pitched  for  the  "Hitless  Wonders,"  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  of  1906-7-8-9  and  won  himself  twenty-five  games  in  1909. 

6.  False.  Edward  J.  "Big  Ed"  Delahanty  has  his  own  special  niche  in  baseball 
history  as  the  only  player  ever  to  cop  both  batting  titles.  He  took  the  National 
League  crown  with  a  lusty  .408  in  1899  with  Philadelphia,  then  switched  over  to 
Washington  in  the  American  League  in  1902  and  led  the  junior  circuit  with  .376. 

7.  While  managing  the  New  York  Giants  in  1934,  Bill  Terry  was  asked  a 
question  by  a  sportswriter  concerning  the  season's  potential  of  arch-rival  Brooklyn. 
Affecting  an  astonished  expression,  Bill  asked,  "Is  Brooklyn  still  in  the  League?" 
Dodgertown  has  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven  that  one. 

8.  "B" — On  the  consecutive  days  of  June  6  and  7,  1908,  playing  against  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  the  Detroit  Tigers  accomplished  a  triple  play  in  each  game.  It  is 
considered  a  rarity  if  a  team  makes  two  triple  plays  in  an  entire  season  and  many 
teams  go  for  years  without  making  even  one  such  play. 

9.  True!  Jackie  was  the  first  Negro  in  modern  times,  but  way  back  in  1884, 
two  Negro  brothers,  Moses  and  Welday  Walker,  signed  and  starred  with  Toledo 
in  the  American  Association,  then  a  major  league.  Feeling  against  the  brothers 
ran  high  and  they  were  soon  forced  out  of  the  League  despite  the  complete  loyalty 
of  their  white  teammates.  There  were  many  Negro  players  in  the  minor  leagues 
prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

10.  There  have  been  140  no-hitters  throughout  the  years  of  baseball,  including 
Don  Larsen's  super  World  Series'  perfect  game  of  last  year. 


It  is  easy  to  endure  hardships  if  you  have  courage  and  money,  and  the 
hardships  belong  to  somebody  else. 

— Empire 
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Discussion  Tips 


J_  he  theme  for  the  study  articles  this  month  is  "Living  with  Ourselves  and 
Others."  Here  are  two  most  important  relationships — to  the  person  within 
and  to  the  persons  without.  How  you  answer  the  questions  raised  will  de- 
termine the  extent  of  your  self-respect;  your  contribution  to  the  decency 
of  the  world;  and  your  influence. 

These  articles  are  for  individual  reading,  for  discussion  groups,  and  for 
lay  leaders.  Here  are  some  questions  on  each  article  which  should  help  you: 

First  Week:  Why  Be  Good?   (see  page  12).  Read  Galatians  6:1-10 

This  article  was  written  by  Chaplain  (Col.)  Wallace  M.  Hale,  Director, 
Policies  and  Personnel  Division,  office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains.  Out  of 
his  wealth  of  experience  he  speaks  to  us.  Some  questions  you  may  raise: 
Why  has  society  developed  moral  standards?  What  happens  when  we 
throw  them  overboard?  To  what  extent  are  the  Ten  Commandments  oblig- 
atory today?  What  light  does  Jesus  throw  upon  our  question,  "Why  be 
good?" 

Second  Week:   When  I  Must  Take  a  Stand   (see  page  24).  Read  Ephe- 
sians  6:11-20. 

CDR  W.  W.  Parkinson,  CHC,  USN,  is  the  author  of  this  timely  article. 
Commander  Parkinson  is  Director  of  Ecclesiastical  Relations,  office  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  Department  of  the  Navy.  He  points  up  in  fine  fashion  when  as 
Christians  we  are  called  upon  to  take  a  stand.  Consider  these  questions: 
How  can  a  serviceman  and  his  wife  take  a  strong  stand  for  Christ  within 
the  military  environment?  What  are  some  of  the  wrong  ways  to  take  a 
stand?  What  are  some  of  the  unconscious  ways  of  being  neutralist? 

Third  Week:  When  We. Differ  (see  page  38).  Read  1  Corinthians  12:12- 
20. 

This  article  was  written  by  Elmer  Million,  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention,  Elmer  deals 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  be  loyal  to  your  own  denomination  and  yet  show 
a  co-operative  spirit  toward  other  denominations;  and  does  a  nice  job  of  it, 
don't. you  think?  Here  are  some  questions  Elmer  raises:  When  did  your 
church  originate  and  why?  What  justification  can  we  give  for  the  continued 
existence  of  so  many  denominations?  How  have  you  grown  by  contact  with 
persons  of  other  denominations? 
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Fourth  Week:  Be  Honest  But  Be  Considerate    (see  page  50).  Read  Acts 
26:20-23 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Grant  Walton,  who  wrote  the  fourth  study  article,  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Flatbush-Tompkins  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions  he  raises:  In  what  ways  may  we  be 
too  tolerant  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  others?  How  should  we  treat  the 
marriage  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  or  Christians  and  Jews?  If  we  no 
longer  believe  what  our  parents  believe,  should  we  try  to  convert  them 
to  our  point  of  view? 


StfeecCatty  fax  *£ay  ^,eaden& 

A  LETTER  from  a  chaplain  in  the  Pacific  says,  "An  increasing  number  of 
-**-  our  lay  leaders  are  using  The  Link  in  their  Bible  study  groups  or  regu- 
lar services."  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  of  service.  The  materials 
presented  in  the  study  articles  (pages  12,  24,  38,  and  50)  ought  to  be  good 
for  four  sermons.  Try  making  the  ideas  your  own  then  presenting  the  ser- 
mon in  your  own  words. 

Some  helpful  hymns  that  may  be  used  in  the  services  are:  "Rejoice,  Ye 
Pure  in  Heart,"  "My  Jesus,  I  Love  Thee,"  "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,"  "Yield 
Not  to  Temptation,"  "Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus,"  and  "Jesus,  I  My 
Cross  Have  Taken." 

If  the  study  articles  are  used  for  discussion,  the  discussion  tips  above 
should  help  you.  And  as  you  plan  projects  during  the  month,  the  Link 
Calendar  on  page  60  will  give  you  ideas.  Be  sure  to  put  a  copy  of  The  Link 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  going  to  participate  in  discussion  some  time 
prior  to  the  meeting  so  you  will  not  simply  be  "pooling  your  ignorance"  when 
you  come  to  the  meeting;  but  you  will  have  something  to  discuss. 

Beginning  with  this  issue  we  are 
inaugurating  a  VERSE  FOR  THE 
MONTH.  On  the  left  you  will  see 
the  verse  for  this  month,  Philip- 
pians  4:8.  Why  not  memorize  this 
verse;  make  it  a  part  of  your  life. 
We  have  evidence  in  the  Bible  that 
Jesus  stored  up  the  word  of  God  in 
his  mind  and  heart.  Remember  how 
he  was  able  to  call  it  forth  on  the 
Mt.  of  Temptation  and  on  Calvary? 
If  Jesus  needed  to  store  up  the 
word  of  God  in  his  heart  and  mind, 
how  much  more  do  we  need  it! 
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PHIL.  4:8'  ...'whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port; if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things. 


In  a  church  for  the  first  time,  the 
little  fellow  watched  closely  as  the 
ushers  passed  the  plate.  As  they 
neared  his  father,  he  leaned  close  to 
his  parent.  "Don't  pay  for  me, 
Daddy,"  he  whispered.  "I'm  under 
five." 

— Pageant 

It's  strange  how  quickly  a  wed- 
ding certificate  turns  into  a  driver's 
license. 

— Anna  Herbert  in  Quote 

A  young  woman  engaged  in  teach- 
ing Indians  grammar  on  a  western 
reservation  was  asked  if  her  work 
was  meeting  with  success.  "It's  be- 
ginning to."  she  replied.  "Yesterday, 
two  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bear 
Don't  Walk,  went  to  the  Indian 
Agent  and  applied  for  the  right  to 
change  their  names  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bear  Doesn't  Walk." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 

The  sergeant  in  charge  of  a  crew 
on  an  Armed  Forces  ammunition 
dump  was  having  trouble  with  his 
boys.  Despite  strict  orders  against 
smoking  around  the  live  ammunition, 
men  were  observed  sneaking  cigar- 
ettes from  time  to  time. 

Finally  the  sergeant  sought  the 
assistance  of  a  sign-painter.  Smoking 
stopped  abruptly  when  the  men  ob- 
served this  admonition: 
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"If  you  must  smoke,  go  ahead! 
Then  leave  by  the  exit  which  your 
head  will  make  in  the  top  of  the 
roof." 

— Dan  Bennett  in  Quote 

For  those  people  who  like  to 
worry,  this  is  the  life! 

— Dan  Bennett 

The  mother  of  a  ten-year-old  boy 
who  attends  one  of  our  local  progres- 
sive schools  reports  that  her  offspring 
came  home  in  a  very  despondent 
mood  one  recent  afternoon.  When 
she  asked  the  boy  what  was  eating 
him,  he  replied,  "The  psychologist 
gave  us  a  test  and  found  out  I  was 
the  only  one  in  my  class  who  never 
wanted  to  kill  anybody." 

— New  Yorker 

Men  may  make  more  passes 
At   girls  without   glasses, 
But  I  like  to  see 
Who  makes  passes  at  me! 

— Suzanne  Douglass 


What  Is  An  American? 


AN  AMERICAN  is  one  who  believes  in  the  right  of  men  and 
women  of  whatever  creed,  class,  color  or  ancestry,  to  live  as  hu- 
man beings  with  the  dignity  becoming  the  children  of  God. 

AN  AMERICAN  is  one  who  believes  in  the  right  to  be  free; 
free  not  only  from  crushing  coercions  and  dictatorships  and 
regimentation,  but  free  for  that  way  of  life  where  men  may 
think  and  speak  as  they  choose  and  worship  God  as  they  see  fit. 

AN  AMERICAN  is  one  who  believes  in  the  right  to  vote,  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  learn,  the  right  to  live,  and — what  is 
equally  important — in  the  right  to  be  different;  for  he  knows 
that  if  we  ever  lose  the  right  to  be  different  we  lose  the  right  to 
be  free. 

AN  AMERICAN  is  one  who  believes  in  democracy,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  all  his  fellow-Americans.  By  democracy  he 
means  not  simply  the  rule  of  the  majority  but  the  rights  of 
minorities;  and  those  minorities  have  rights,  not  because  they 
are  minorities,  but  because  they  are  human  beings. 

AN  AMERICAN  is  one  who  believes  in  the  responsibility  of 
privilege.  What  he  asks  for  himself,  he  is  willing  to  grant  to 
others;  what  he  demands  from  others,  he  is  willing  to  give  him- 
self. His  creed  is  not  alone,  "Live  and  let  live,"  but  "Live  and 
help  live." 

AN  AMERICAN  is  one  who  acts  from  faith  in  others,  not  fear 
of  others;  from  understanding,  not  prejudice;  from  goodwill, 
not  hatred.  To  bigotry  he  gives  no  sanction;  to  intolerance  no 
support. 

The  only  question  THE  TRUE  AMERICAN  ever  asks  is  not, 
Are  you  a  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Gentile  or  Jew,  white  or 
colored,  but,  Are  you  an  American?  If  you  are,  then  give  me  your 
hand,  for  I  am  an  American  too. 

— HAROLD  W.  RUOPP  in  Presbyterian  Outlook 


HARBOR  MEDITATION 


Harbor  lights,  your  glimmer  beckons,  beckons — 
A  thousand  times  a  thousand  souls  set  free. 
Harbor  nights  hold  dreams  that  each  age  reckons: 
A  thousand  ships  bring  home  my  kin  to  me. 

Distant  lights,  your  lilting  song  still  haunts  me — 

A  thousand  years  have  echoed  your  refrain.  ^!sNi 

Blackest  nights,  your  silence  sheds  the  glory — 

Crushed  lives  of  youth,  the  price  of  fruitless  gain. 

Harbor  lights,  your  haven  of  warmth  enfolding 
Still  draws  me  close  to  life  since  time  began. 
Lingering  nights,  tomorrow's  hopes  beholding, 
When  man  relenting,  clasps  the  hand  of  man; 

Old  hatreds  die  in  dwindling  shots  of  war, 
And  harbor  lights  burn  brighter  on  the  shore. 

—MARION   LONCDEN 
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